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THE MATERIALS OF PUBLICITY’ 


By PHILLIPS TEMPLE 
Librarian, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 





For a college or university librarian to tell 
a group of high school librarians about pos- 
ters, mitten letters, book jackets, and such 
would seem to be like trying to teach your 
grandmother to suck eggs. Uphill work, at 
best. When Mr. Hurley asked me to speak 
on “The Materials of Publicity” I said “Yes” 
before I sat down and asked myself what 
those words really meant, and whether my 
slant on the subject — the slant of the col- 
lege and university librarian — would be 
relevant to the needs of my audience. 
Nevertheless, I began boning up on the 
subject, and for a time my waking and sleep- 
ing hours found me knee deep in book-jacket 
display patterns, lettering inks, pens, com- 
position board, thumb tacks, scissors and 
paste, show card color, beaver board, calci- 
mine, wooden and metal letters, tapes, chalks, 
cardboard, casein paint, rubber cements, and 
other fauna from the jungles of publicity. 
Those are publicity materials in the raw. 
Added to this was the deflationary thought 
that such materials were doubtless the daily 
and intimate concern of most high school 
librarians, and that anyone who wanted to 
know more about them could easily satisfy 
himself by flipping open one of Mr. H. W. 
Wilson’s friendly indexes to the relevant 
headings, and following his nose from there. 
Obviously, it was up to me to find a new 
angle. After a prolonged period of brow- 
knitting and pencil-chewing I was on the 
point of telegraphing Mr. Hurley to go 
find himself some other victim, when some- 
thing resembling a new angle fell out of the 
blue. It occurred to me that cotton duck is 
a potential “material of publicity”, when you 
step back from the library picture far enough 
to see it in its broadest perspectives. If you 
will step back in memory to the war years 
you may recall that there was a shortage of 
materials for just about everything. The Spe- 
cial Libraries Association formed an Emer- 
gency Binding Committee in order to keep 
the flow of buckram to bookbinders constant 
l. Paper read at the High School Libraries Round Table 
Washington Conference, April 13, 1950. 


enough to maintain essential library-binding 
schedules. As the Washington Representa- 
tive of that Committee I found myself: try- 
ing to impress certain WPB officials with 
the importance of library binding and the 
consequent fact that the mills which manu- 
factured the buckram for the binders should 
be granted a higher priority for their cotton- 
duck orders — cotton duck being an essential 
ingredient in the manufacturer of buckram. 
The WPB officials listened patiently to my 
arguments, but finally replied coldly that cot- 
ton duck was needed to make awnings for 
the Navy, and also for making covers for 
guns on battleships and for lots of other 
things, and that the only quantities ear- 
marked for use in bookbinding were destined 
for the covers on log books used in air- 
planes. In fact, they said, the shortage of 
cotton duck was so bad that the bags, in 
which the cotton pickers in the fields gather 
the cotton for processing into cotton duck, 
were in short supply because the bags them- 
selves are manufactured from cotton duck, 
and there wasn’t enough cotton duck to 
manufacture the required number of bags 
to gather the cotton to make the cotton duck! 
How the WPB ever broke out of that 
circle I don’t know, but it was my medita- 
tions on the subject that broke me out of 
the circle I was in trying to figure a new 
angle on publicity materials. Because cot- 
ton duck, transformed into buckram, had 
once in my experience proved an excellent 
“publicity material”. In my public library 
days we found on our shelves a number of 
sound but unattractive-looking books that 
simply refused to move. Nobody wanted 
to borrow them. We would put them out 
on a display shelf and they would just stand 
there, listless, but not dustless. Then came 
our idea. We sent them to the binder 
(even though their bindings were still in 
perfectly good condition), with instructions 
to let himself go in the matter of buckram 
colors. The gaudier the better, with plenty 
of gold lettering thrown in. When they 
came back to us, smelling pleasantly and 
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wearing what was not then known as a “new 
look”, we put them on the same old exhibit 
shelf and waited to see what would happen. 
We didn’t have to wait long. The things 
went like hot cakes, and every time we put 
out a new batch the public lapped them up. 
So I feel justified in maintaining that cotton 
duck, at least potentially, is an effective “ma- 
terial of publicity”. 

Instead, therefore, of pursuing the scissors 
and paste approach to my subject, I shall 
consider briefly some other examples of ma- 
terials not ordinarily considered to be “pub- 
licity materials”, but which nevertheless may 
be used as such. I am assuming that it is 
impossible to divorce completely the ques- 
tion of publicity material from the question 
of publicity method, because, after all, 
material is designed to be used, and how you 
use something constitutes method. More- 
over, I shall unashamedly use the term “ma- 
terial” in its broadest connotation. In fact, 


while we're about it, let me give a definition 
of the words “materials of publicity” and be 
done with this philosophizing. For our 
present purposes, amy person, place, or thing 


that can be turned to account in making 
known the resources and services of the li- 
brary is “publicity material”. 

Now let me being with a question: What 
is the most important bit of publicity ma- 
terial in any library? I imagine every li- 
brarian might have a different answer. And 
yet the answer is actually the same in every 
case, because the most important bit of pub- 
licity material in your library is yourself. 
You are the person by whom the entire li- 
brary is judged; it is the impression that you 
make on your patrons that counts. The most 
elaborate and well-conceived publicity cam- 
paign that could be carried out in your li- 
brary would fail if your personality, your 
attitude, made bad publicity. You might 
reply that this is too obvious. But that is 
just the point — it is so obvious that some 
librarians don’t even think about it. 

Your student library-users may also be 
considered vital publicity material insofar 
as a satisfied customer is the best advertise- 
ment. The student who comes to you and 
says, “Pick me out another book: you always 
know the kind of books I like”, is not only 
an inspiration to you, but a testimony to 
the quality of the library service you are giv- 


ing. The representative from the school 
mewspaper (certainly the newspaper is a 
solid piece of publicity material, too) will 
regard his assignment to cover the library as 
a chore or a pleasure depending in large par 
on the manner in which he is greeted in the 
library. A friend of mine who was in charge 
of a Midwestern public library used to pay 
a newspaper reporter $30.00 a month just 
to spend an hour each Saturday morning in 
the library, sniffing about for news angles 
and chatting with the staff about their cur. 
rent projects. The resultant news lineage in 
the paper could not have been bought as 
advertising lineage for several times that 
amount of money. And everyone knows that 
a news story is more effective as publicity 
than a paid advertisement. With due al- 
lowance for different circumstances, your 
school paper's representative is in a position 
to give a substantial boost to your publicity 
program if you recognize your opportunity. 

The school band, the debating team, the 
athletic teams, and all the other extra-cur- 
ricular groups, as well as art students and 
individuals with particular hobbies, may be 
drawn into the library's publicity orbit, or, 
rather, their interests are such that the ser- 
vices which the alert librarian can render to 
them will result in publicity of a sound 
kind. For it must always be borne in mind 
when casting about for publicity material 
that publicity is not an end in itself, but 
a means to an end. In other words, the basic 
function of the library is to give service to 
its patrons, and the purpose of publicity is 
to draw attention to the library's services 
and resources. Publicity is a part of the 
larger picture of public relations, a point 
which cannot be relevantly developed here 
but which must always be clear in the li- 
brarian’s mind. Otherwise, as sometimes 
happens, an enthusiasm for the “stunt” ap- 
proach, for making a fetish of publicity, will 
result in harm to the library. What con- 
stitutes legitimate publicity materials is ulti- 
mately a part of the large question of what 
the aims of the library are, how much service 
it is equipped to give, and what the character 
of its clientele is. 

I have tried thus far to show that the li- 
brarian himself and the students may be con- 
ceived as publicity material. What about 
the teaching faculty? Do they have a role 
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to play which would justify us in regarding 
them as material for publicity? I believe they 
do, even though I am aware from experience 
of the difficulties of transforming this fact 
into terms of effective action. In this matter 
I speak frankly as a college librarian and 
leave it to you to make such applications, if 
any, as can be made to the high-school situa- 
tion. In the first place, I maintain that the 
use of library materials is most effectively 
taught imdérectly, not directly. To illustrate 
this in detail would carry me beyond the 
limits of this paper, but anyone interested 
in the details will find them in the Decem- 
ber 1, 1944, issue of the University and Col- 
lege Group Bulletin of the Special Libraries 
Association, and reprinted in the CATHOLIC 
LisRARY WORLD for April, 1945. 

The essential point is that the intelligent 
use of the library must originate mot in the 
library, as is commonly supposed, but in 
the classroom. It is the type of assignment 


given by the teacher that determines how 
effectively the students will use the library, 
far more than any direct instructional ef- 
forts the librarian may exert. This does not 


mean of course that the librarian should not 
continue to do what he can; it does mean 
that cordial relations between the librarian 
and the teacher in the classroom are essential 
if the maximum effectiveness of both library 
and classroom is to be achieved. Therefore, 
insofar as the librarian enlists the good-will 
and cooperation of the teacher, to that extent 
will the classroom become an effective fac- 
tor in training students in the use of the li- 
brary’s resources. 

We have dealt thus far with the human 
materials of publicity. Coming now to more 
“material materials”, if I may so phrase it, 
let us still follow our line of stressing those 
which are not ordinarily classified as “pub- 
licity materials’. Take, for instance, the 
routine library printed form. How can we 
turn this to our purpose? One device is a 
3x5 printed or mimeographed slip of paper, 
with a line on top, above which the library 
patron's name may be typed, and immedi- 
ately below that some such formula as: “For 
your information, please note ...” There 
are scores of ways in which this modest little 
bit of paper can induce good relations be- 
tween the library and its clientele. With a 
sheaf of these on his desk and the needs 


and interests of teachers and students in his 
head, the librarian can fill in such slips with 
the author and title of a recently announced 
book sure to be of interest to the science 
teacher, or to the head of the debating team; 
or perhaps it is a magazine article that that 
student who collects stamps would like to 
know about, or that bears on some prob- 
lem that concerns the chief administrator of 
the school. A slip with a printed heading 
always attracts more attention and makes a 
better impression than a plain slip or a ran- 
dom scrap of note paper. Moreover, the re- 
ceipt of a distinctively printed slip bearing 
helpful information from the librarian at 
fairly frequent intervals is no negligible fac- 
tor in implanting in the patron’s mind the 
concept of the library as a prompt, courteous, 
and efficient source of information. 

In my own library we have drawn up an- 
other sort of form about which we had some 
misgivings. I am not sure it would be rele- 
vant to high-school needs, but you may de- 
cide that for yourself. It is a blue sheet 
of paper, size 812 by 11, bearing in large 
type near the top the words: I HAVE A 
CROW TO PICK WITH THE LIBRARY. 
Then the words: “I am dissatisfied with the 
Library because (state your reasons below)”. 
At the bottom there is a space for the pa- 
tron’s name and address, but also a clearly 
worded statement that no name or address 
is necessary. The sheet also states that any- 
one signing his name to his remarks will 
receive a personal acknowledgment in writ- 
ing from the librarian. Obviously, the pur- 
pose of this form is to find out what could 
not easily be found out in any other way, 
namely, what, actwally, do our patrons think 
of the service the library is giving? After 
we have worked hard and long to do a good 
job we are all apt to congratulate ourselves 
secretly and believe that all is well. But 
a “Crow to Pick” form lying on your desk 
at 9 A.M. can provide an exhilirating re- 
buttal to such complacency. And students 
can be pretty frank or even devastating if 
you give them half a chance. I find that 
those days on which I eat crow for break- 
fast, or at least right after breakfast, are 
the days when I do some uncomfortable 
stock-taking and some really hard thinking 
on practices and procedures which hereto- 
fore I had pretty much taken for granted. 
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It can be humiliating, too, and some of the 
“bouquets” the students hand me would not 
make ideal “publicity material”! But the 
jolts and thumps are a good tonic and bring 
one closer to a healthy realism than a pat on 
the back does. 

It might be objected that it is poor pub- 
licity material that puts into people’s heads 
that there is, or can be, anything at all 
wrong with the library. Why put ideas into 
people’s heads? We considered this point, 
and grant that it carries some weight, but 
decided to go ahead with it anyway. The 
awful truth is better than the pleasant illu- 
sion. Our head is bloody but unbowed. 

Miss Loizeaux in the last chapter of her 
Publicity Primer discusses the “Publicity 
Calendar” and lists a number of anniversaries 
and publicity reminders which, with varia- 
tions to suit local conditions, should prove 
useful in any library. I should like to sup- 
plement that by reminding you of a govern- 
ment document, produced for a few cents by 
the Office of Domestic Commerce and avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
entitled Special Days, Weeks and Months of 
1950 (it is published annually). It contains 
as complete a list as you can find — in fact 
much more complete than you will need — 
of days, weeks, and months, some of which 
lend themselves readily to display purposes, 
and some of which will certainly make you 
laugh: Catholic Press Month, Catholic Book 
Week, American Art Week, Mother's Day, 
Felt Hat Day, National Hobby Week, Save 
the Horse Week, National Peanut Week, 
National Foot Health Week, and — perhaps 
with some justification — National Leave Us 
Alone Week. You may use this bit of pub- 
licity material not only as a guide for plan- 
ning displays, but as an exhibit piece in it- 
self. It also serves as a reminder that govern- 
ment documents are a fertile field in which 
to search for publicity materials. There are, 
for instance, the publications of the Na- 
tional Park Service which may be explored 
for information about one’s own particular 
locality. Apart from government publica- 
tions there is an extensive literature relating 
to publicity, which I shall neatly dispose of 
by referring you to the bibliography at the 
end of Miss Loizeaux’s Publicity Primer, and 
by mentioning in passing that very handy 


and practical Student Editor's Manual for 
School and College Publications written by 
Jean Nash and illustrated by Hugh Troy 
(N. Y. Eton Publishing Corp. 1947. paper). 
In conclusion I shall refer you to the most 
striking source of publicity materials which 
I have yet discovered: the wastebasket. Ir 
seems an unlikely source, and yet I assure 
you from my own experience that it has 
yielded reasonable dividends for us at 
Georgetown within recent months. The idea 
was born when a student came into the li- 
brary asking for that booklet on living in 
glass houses which he had seen in the read- 
ing room a couple of weeks ago. It was a 
publication issued by a commercial company 
which, along with dozens of others, had just 
been thrown into the wastebasket. We 
fished it out for him and told him he could 
keep it, which pleased him. Then I thought: 
why not place in the corridor outside of the 
reading room a magazine rack, use it as a 
kind of wastebasket and surmount it with 
a painted sign: “UNSOLICITED MA. 
TERIAL — HELP YOURSELF”? 
Accordingly we obtained the rack, had 
the sign painted, and then put in the rack a 
comprehensive assortment of pamphlets, 
magazines, publications of foreign govern- 
ments, and other things brightly picturing 
the advantages of a vacation in Canada, the 
economic situation in Puerto Rico, the gos- 
sip of some fraternal organization, the fi- 
nancial progress of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the grievances of Lithuania, and 
a guide of interest to all cactus lovers. In- 
credible as it may seem, the passage of twen- 
ty-four hours revealed that fifty per cent of 
this stuff had been of sufficient appeal to 
cause somebody to walk away with it. This 
was good news to us because we had been 
receiving, as probably you have also, a 
quantity of publications not useful enough 
to catalog, too good to throw into the waste- 
basket without first displaying them, and too 
bulky to occupy space on the regular peri- 
odical rack. The idea of the “Hall Rack’, 
as we Call it, seemed the best way to insure 
maximum use of the material by our patrons, 
a minimum amount of handling by us, and 
to offer one more new means of attracting 
attention to the library as a center of in- 
formation. There is always a cluster of 
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students about the rack between classes, 
helping themselves and (we hope) reflecting 
favorably on the Library’s generosity! Our 
only fear was that having been thus impressed 
with our openhandedness, they might make 
off lightheartedly with the current Time or 
Commonwealth. So far, however, the project 
has not backfired. 


There are other ways in which we might 
continue our quest for unusual materials of 
publicity, or for unusual ways of looking at 
the usual materials. But I think that enough 
instances have been cited to show that the 
only limits to the effective use of publicity 
materials are the boundaries of the indi- 
vidual librarian’s imagination. 





PEACE THROUGH BOOKS' 


By THOMAS McDERMOTT 
Author and Lecturer 





Iam an author. You are librarians. We 
have in common the books which I write and 
you place in your libraries, and the people 
who borrow or might borrow them to read 
and to study. My books are important to me 
because they represent my efforts as a writer 
and express my views as a scholar. My books 
are equally important to you because they are 
the media through which you, as librarians, 
reach the reading public and seek to fulfill 
the tasks to which you are dedicated. 

But are the people we have in common 
equally important to you and to me? Upon 
first consideration the answer is “No”. With 
some few real or assumed exceptions, an au- 
thor writes to have his books sold rather 
than borrowed, and for this he is not to be 
unduly scorned. A writer is like the lawyer 
who won a case for a friend, and when asked, 
“How can I ever thank you?”, replied, “Since 
the invention of money, there has always 
been a perfect answer to your question”. 
Furthermore, publishers, who are admittedly 
the sine qua non of an author's success, are 
primarily interested in the buying, not the 
borrowing, public, and again this is to be 
expected since library cards do not constitute 
legal tender anywhere in the world, not even 
in Hottentot lands. By now some of you 
may be thinking that I should be giving a 
pep talk to a convention of booksellers. 

I would be doing just that, if it were not 
for certain experiences which I have had and 
for certain beliefs which I cherish. A few 


1. Paper read at Library Service to Catholic 


Readers 
Round Table, Washington . April 11, 


1950. 


months ago I published Certainly, I'm a 
Catholic! which, I am pleased to tell you, is 
meeting with marked success. Recently I 
called at a bookstore to inquire about sales. 
They had been good to date and were im- 
proving. From the bookstore I went to a 
public library and then to a parish rental li- 
brary, and asked about circulation. The an- 
swers were surprising and revealing. The 
number of times my book had been borrowed 
exceeded in geometric ratio the sales already 
made, and, moreover, both libraries had long 
waiting lists. Also recently I spoke to a 
group of women, most of whom were house- 
wives with growing families. After my talk 
an autograph party was held at which a num- 
ber of copies of Certainly, I'm a Catholic! 
were sold. Several women came up to where 
I was autographing, and, after thanking me 
for the talk which I had given, said: “Mr. 
McDermott, I would like to buy a copy of 
your book but my family is large and has 
many needs. However, I do intend to bor- 
row a copy from the library and read it.” 
These experiences which I have related to 
you would, of course, be without significance 
to me unless I held certain beliefs by which 
to analyze and evaluate them. I believe, as 
a writer and especially as a Catholic, that, 
though the reasons may be many and varied 
which impel my pen to move across the 
page, one reason must be to seek to do good. 
On the day of final judgment I will not be 
asked to show by sales reports or royalty 
statements that my books were on the best- 
sellers list. I will be asked to show that 
my books sought to do good. The same rea- 
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son, moreover, finds incentive and sanction 
this side of heaven, for every author worthy 
of his calling knows that books are “the 
monitors, the comforters, and the only true 
heart-talkers” by which the multitude of men 
can be aided and encouraged to build a 
better world. If, as an author, I did not seek 
to do good, my books in their hollow sincer- 
ity and venal shallowness would be like 
“sounding brass and tinkling cyrabal”. 

Now the word “good” has a sheaf of def- 
initions, as varied as “Good morning” and 
the “Good Humor Man”; but you and I, as 
Catholics, can readily agree on a definition 
of “good”. We know that “to do good” with 
books means essentially to help mankind in 
attaining eternal salvation, and further that 
it means to promote the temporal happiness 
of mankind in terms of personal, social, na- 
tional, industrial, and international life. A 
single book, of course, cannot embrace this 
entire definition, nor even all or many of its 
divisions, subdivisions, and lesser classifica- 
tions, the majority of which have not been 
so much as suggested here; but every book 
can and should seek to do some aspect of 
good, whether that aspect be to instruct, or 
to enlighten, or to comfort, or to encourage, 
or to entertain. 

If in writing I must seek to do good, does 
it not follow then that I should be interested 
in doing good for the greatest number of 
people? And how am I to reach the greatest 
number of people? Through the bookstores 
and bookclubs? No. The majority of 
readers are not book buyers. Through the 
libraries, parish, school, rental, and public? 
Yes. The majority of readers are book bor- 
rowers. Therefore, the people we have in 
common are indeed equally important to you, 
the librarians, and to me, the author. 


The remainder of what I have to say will 
be as one-sided as an argument between Stal- 
in and Molotov. I am going to tell you how 
I think you can do good by promoting 
world peace through the medium of books 
for those whom we have in common, the 
book-borrowing public. Before I begin, I must 
confess that, like the man telling his wife 
how to bake a cake, I am not without qualms 
and fears. But faint heart never won fair lady, 
and timid author never convinced librarians. 
Caution and diplomacy aside, I begin. 


Prior to your libraries becoming a means 
unto peace, you, the librarians, must develop 
a sense of leadership for peace. When | 
was attending St. John’s University, College. 
ville, Minnesota, in the years before World 
War II, the student body one day held a 
rally for peace. Representatives of various 
student groups and classes addressed the stu- 
dents on what the world must do to achieve 
and maintain peace. “Level trade barriers”, 
one student said. “End racial injustices”, 
another student declared. “Solve the prob- 
lem of business depressions”, cried another 
student. And so the rally continued with 
solutions being offered from every field of 
science and art. 

Finally, after youth had had its bumptious 
say, age and wisdom in the person of Abbot 
Alcuin Deutsch spoke these few words: 
“Peace is the result of many things, but above 
all one thing is essential. Each individual 
must overcome in his own life the effects 
of original sin by doing the will of God in 
all things. Peace was promised by the herald 
angel to men of good will.” I do not need 
to prove to you the truth and the wisdom 
of the Abbot’s words. You are Catholics. 
Therefore, you know that, unless you follow 
the Abbot's counsel, you will have no better 
chance of becoming leaders for peace in 
your school, or parish, or community than 
you would of mooring a battleship with silk 
threads or of quarrying marble with razor 
blades. 

To be a leader for peace, you must, in 
addition to becoming personally worthy of 
it, acquire a sense of the reading process in 
terms of peace. First, you must learn what 
books a person should study so that he can 
work effectively for peace and not be a 
barrier to it. This is a formidable task be- 
cause not every person can profitably study 
the same books. For each category of read- 
er, low-brow, or middle-brow, or high-brow, 
you must work out a reading list in the vari- 
ous fields of human relations and problems 
which are related to and involved in achiev- 
ing peace. Such a reading list can be di- 
vided into two main categories: (1) aids to 
peace; (2) dangers to peace. 

As to the former, the list would include 
papal and other church writings on peace, in- 
ternational documents on world order and or- 
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ganization, economic, social, racial, and po- 
litical studies, and, in general, books and 
materials which will increase the informa- 
tion and broaden the outlook of the read- 
ers. As to dangers to peace, the list 
would include books and materials on ir- 
religion, communism, secularism, national 
and international injustices, materialism, and 
ignorance, prejudice, bias, and bigotry. Final- 
ly, books and materials as to the aids and the 
dangers to peace must be studied always 
within the framework of the Abbot's coun- 
sel: “Let every man do God's will, and we 
will have peace.” 

The story is told that a lady once read an 
article explaining Dr. Einstein's latest theor- 
ies of gravitation and magnetism. “Did you 
enjoy it?” she was asked. “Oh yes.” “And 
did you understand it?” “Well,” said the lady, 
“I understood the words, but not the sen- 
tences.” What the lady said about Einstein's 
theories is, I regret to say, true of many of 
the books on peace in Catholic libraries. The 
majority of Catholic readers understand the 
words but not the sentences of those tomes 
which we so confidently offer them when 
they say: “I would like a book on peace.” 
The guilty parties, I admit, are not the li- 
brarians so much as the Catholic authors who 
too often have written for critical acclaim 
rather than for popular understanding. How- 
ever, this lack of readable books for and on 
peace by Catholic authors is, I am confident, 
being corrected, and as the years go by your 
libraries will be able to circulate books whose 
sentences as well as whose words the aver- 
age reader will understand. 


Meanwhile, you must ferret out the books 
on and for peace which the majority of your 
present and your potential borrowers can 
read with profit and understanding. Such 
books should be selected on the basis of 
their worth and utility, and not chiefly in 
terms of their author's religion. This is not 
a Catholic world, and we cannot expect to 
achieve and maintain peace alone but only in 
cooperation with Protestants, Jews, pagans, 
and even the godless. Cooperation requires 
knowledge and understanding of the views 
and positions of all races, creeds, and na- 
tions. 

You may have an excellent list of books 
on and for peace, but of what value are they 
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unless you motivate more and more Catho- 
lics to read and study them? To succeed you 
must use salesmanship. Some years ago a 
chain of drugstores trebled the sale of malted 
milks with an egg by this simple device. 
When a customer asked for a malted milk, 
the clerk would hold the shaker in one hand, 
pick up an egg, bring it into view of the 
customer, and say: “Would you like an egg 
in your malt?” The answer usually was “Yes”. 
Why don’t you librarians use the same tech- 
nique? When a reader asks for a novel, get 
it for him, then show him a readable book 
on peace, and say to him: “Why not take this 
book along?” The chances are that he will 
take the book and, if you selected it to suit 
his abilities and needs, he will read it and 
come back for more. 


Salesmanship means not only checking out 
books on peace to the person who has come 
to your library, but also, and especially, per- 
suading other people to come, so that you can 
do the same for them. I said to you that the 
majority of readers are book-borrowers. 
Would that I could have said that the ma- 
jority of American Catholics were readers. 
They are not, and until they are, the work of 
your libraries for peace will remain limited 
in scope and, therefore, ineffective. Recently 
I asked the clerk at a general rental li- 
brary, located in a residential area of young 
families, what types of books are most fre- 
quently requested. She replied: “Fiction, 
light non-fiction, and how to do, where to 
go, and what to do books”. Now, I venture 
to say that the majority of Catholic libraries 
cannot service Catholics in these three types 
of books. You may have fiction books 
and light non-fiction books, true, but are 
your books representative of those fields of 
writing in general or are they exclusively or 
for the great part Catholic? If the latter is 
true, then you ought not to expect large num- 
bers of American Catholics to patronize your 
libraries. 

A department store enjoys greater patron- 
age than a specialty shop, simply because it 
meets many rather than one or few needs of 
shoppers. And because the department store 
can service the many needs of shoppers, 
they keep coming back and eventually be- 
come regular customers. Catholic readers, 
like shoppers, have many interests because 
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they are members not only of the Church 
but of the nation, of society, of the family, 
of industrial, or business, or labor groups, 
and of the world. Moreover, Catholic read- 
ers, unless they are narrowly provincial in- 
stead of truly universal, as their name im- 
plies, wish to learn and to study the atti- 
tudes and views of non-Catholics with re- 
spect to the problems, such as peace and war, 
prosperity and depression, which we face 
together with them, and the problems, such 
as public aid to sectarian education, religious 
instruction in public schools, and diplomatic 
ties with the Vatican, on which we maintain 
opposite sides. Do your libraries meet these 
many needs of Catholic readers, or, like spe- 
ciality shoppes, can they meet only their 
needs for books written by Catholics and 
telling of Catholicism? If the latter is true, 
then, unlike the Church, your libraries are 
not “all things to all men”. 

What ought to be the position of Catho- 
lic libraries towards books qua books? It 
ought not to be the position of the Mo- 
hammedan, Caliph Omar, who, when his 
troops conquered Alexandria, Egypt, reputed- 
ly destroyed the great Alexandrine library, 
giving as his reason: “All truth is in the 
Koran. We have the Koran. We don't 
need other books.” The position ought to 
be that of the Catholic statesman of South 
Carolina, William Gaston, who, when called 
upon to take an oath, as a prerequisite of 
public office, to defend the truths of Protes- 
tantism, declared: “I will gladly defend truth 
wherever it is found.” 

Catholic libraries should be dedicated to 
doing good with whatever book that can ac- 
complish it, and not solely or even predomi- 
nantly to promoting Catholic books. Only 
then will Catholic libraries be of maximum 
service to Catholic readers, and only then 
will Catholic readers patronize Catholic li- 
braries in ever-increasing numbers. Other- 
wise, Catholic readers will continue to con- 
sider Catholic libraries as specialty shoppes 
for devotional, meditational, religious books, 
for lives of saints, and for fiction and light 
non-fiction written by Catholics and telling 
of Catholicism. I am sure that right now 
some of you are saying to yourselves: 
“How can I make my library all things to 
all men? There is little enough space, time, 


money, and help to meet the essential needs 
of Catholic readers.” As a non-librarian, | 
am frank enough to admit that I do no 
know the complete answer; but I am also 
Catholic enough to claim that faith can and 
will find a way. 

Meanwhile, you can build circulation in 
terms of making your library a means unto 
peace by establishing yourselves as the peace 
expert of your school, or parish, or com- 
munity. You have obtained the books and 
other materials on and for peace, and by 
zealous and intelligent salesmanship you 
have placed those books and materials in the 
hands of readers. May you now stop and be 
content? No. You have not done enough. 
You must help the readers use the books and 
materials effectively. This will require gui- 
dance by analysis, guidance by personal ser- 
vice, and guidance by information service. 

Peace is not static in its needs and prob- 
lems, but ever-changing with the times and 
the persons in power. Two years ago peace 
meant Palestine, today it means China, to- 
morrow it will mean something else. You 
must be able to analyze the groping of a 
reader for information on each new turn of 
events, and by conversing with him deter- 
mine what he needs to read to supplement 
or correct his views and information. To 
illustrate: if a person comes to your desk 
and says, “Well, I don’t like communism, 
but the new government in China is dif- 
ferent, and is trying to develop a Chinese 
form of democracy. Anyway Kai-shek and 
his regime were corrupt and should have 
been defeated,” you, as a peace expert, ought 
to recognize that your reader is the victim 
of the communist propaganda on China 
which flooded this country some time past, 
and further you should be prepared to sug- 
gest a book which will give him a balanced 
and truthful picture of the China problem. 

Likewise, when a reader indicates that he 
is interested in some specific aspect of peace, 
e.g., Titoism, then you ought to devote time 
and effort to his particular interest by direct- 
ing him to materials and books on the sub- 
ject in your own library or elsewhere. This 
is particularly necessary when readers are 
preparing speeches or themes on peace. If 
you show yourself prepared and willing to 
assist in individual cases, then you will have 
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become, as it were, the “Information Bureau” 
on peace in your school, or parish, or com- 
munity. 

And this brings the discussion to the sec- 
ond of your roles as a peace expert, namely, 
your role beyond the library. If the Catholic 
library is to be an effective instrument for 
peace, then it must step forward and service 
societies, or Clubs, or civic activities and or- 
ganizations in the interests of peace. Parish 
groups, such as the Sodality, or the Holy 
Name Society, or the Mothers’ Club, should 
be able to look to the parish or school li- 
brary for guidance and active assistance in 
planning peace programs and rallies. The 
librarian must be able and ready to act as a 
consultant so that the group organization 
will know what particular aspect of peace is 
most timely and how it can be presented 
most effectively. 

Furthermore, the library ought not to 
wait for outside groups to come to it, but 
should go to them with carefully thought-out 
programs, round-table discussions, forums, 
debates, and the like which by their interest 
and value will enlighten and guide large 
groups of Catholics to work zealously and 
intelligently for peace. Moreover, the 
Catholic library should not limit its outside 
endeavors to Catholic groups. Wherever the 
Catholic library can work for peace, be it 
with the Lions, or the Elks, or the public 
high school, or the local radio station, there 
you librarians should be with the knowledge, 
the expertness, the guidance, the zeal, and 
the personal lives necessary to achieve and 
maintain peace. 

The work of the Catholic library for peace 
among non-Catholic groups immediately sug- 
gests the public library. What should be the 
attitude of you and all Catholics towards the 
public library? The answer is obvious. The 
public library belongs to the Catholics just 
as much as it belongs to the Protestants, or 
the Jews, or the pagans, or the godless. 
Therefore, we have the right politely to de- 
mand — I do not use the term to ask — that 


the public library place on its shelves Catho- 
lic and materials on and for 1 
and, indeed, on any subject which is of vital 
interest to a large segment of Catholics. To- 
day the Catholic author who writes on peace 
can indeed say: 

“Shut not your doors to me proud library, 

For that which was lacking on all your 

well-filled shelves, yet needed most, | 

bring.” 

I can outline all that you should do to 
help mankind attain and hold peace; but I 
am also well aware that your resources are 
limited and that all that should be done by 
Catholic libraries for peace cannot be done 
forthwith. But the public library has large 
resources from the taxes which Catholics, as 
well as non-Catholics, pay. Therefore, Catho- 
lics should tactfully prevail upon the public 
library to work for peace by circulating 
Catholic books and materials on and for 
peace and by being ready to assist Catholics 
to work for peace within the framework of 
Catholicism as well as in general terms. Even 
if the Catholic library were able to do all that 
it should for peace, yet Catholics must see to 
it that the public library works for peace in 
Catholic as well as in general terms. Catho- 
lic libraries do not contact any large segment 
of the non-Catholic populace. Since non- 
Catholics will not come to us, Catholics must 
go to them through the public library. 


You have worked for peace, you will work 
for peace, and you will do all that you can 
to make your libraries into instruments for 
the peace which the world so sorely needs. 
Yet, you know that the chances for peace are 
slim, and grow slimmer by the hour as man- 
kind continues blind to the Catholic way to 
peace and deaf to the Catholic proposals for 
peace. Why then are you not already deject- 
ed? The reason is because you are Catholics, 
and you know and believe the promise of our 
Divine Founder: “Blessed are the peacemak- 
ers; for they shall be called the children of 
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WHAT DOES THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION OFFER THE CATHOLIC 


LIBRARIAN 
LIBRARY 


IN THE PUBLIC 


SERVICE? 


By MARy ALICE REA 
Assistant, Boston Public Library, Islington, Massachusetts 





When we think of what membership in 
an association can offer us, most of us think 
of benefits, both tangible and intangible: its 
publications; the profit received at its con- 
ventions; the stimulation of its professional 
and social aspects. 

The first and perhaps the most apparent 
benefit in belonging to any association is its 
publications. The chief publication of the 
Catholic Library Association is the Catho- 
lic Periodical Index. There is no doubt that 
this particular book is in demand in many 
corners of the earth, where its fame has 
managed to penetrate, but frequently, alas, 
only its fame. Not ’ 0 long ago, I had a 
request from a librarian in Sydney, Australia, 
asking me to secure information about the 
Index, and to please send him the proper title 
and imprint, and the address, and to interpret 
the term, “service basis”. 

Large public libraries will use one or more 
of the several periodical indexes now avail- 
able: the International Guide; Readers 
Guide; Art Index; Music Index; Educational 
Index; Industrial Arts Index; and Catholic 
Periodical Index. A simple check on recent 
issues (March, 1950) will show that the 
CPI covers seventy-seven Catholic periodi- 
cals, most of which are published in the 
United States. Of the entire seventy-seven, 
only three appeared in the Readers Guide 
to American Periodicals. Comparing the same 
list with the foreign guide one finds that 
none of the foreign magazines included in 
the CPI are covered by the International list- 
ing; only one of the seventy-seven, an Ameri- 
can title, had found its way thither. The 
Art Index listed one; the Music Index about 
two; the Educational Index, two; and the 
Industrial Arts Index, none. In all nine titles. 


The CPI covers sixty-eight periodicals not 
easily found elsewhere. 

It would appear, therefore, that the pub- 
lic library using all of these six general 
bibliographical tools could efficiently cover 
but nine Catholic magazines—all of them 
American: Americas, a monthly issued by 
the Pan-American Union; the Catholic 
World, published as a general monthly by 
the Paulist Fathers; Commonweal, a weekly 
issued by lay Catholics; the Review of Pols- 
tics, published by Notre Dame University in 
South Bend, Indiana; Liturgical Arts, a New 
York quarterly; the Catholic Educational 
Review, the monthly of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington; the Catholic School 
Journal, published by Bruce of Milwaukee; 
Caecilia, a musical bi-monthly issued by Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly of Boston; and the Catho- 
lic Choirmaster of New York's Society of 
St. Gregory. 

All excellent periodicals in their own way, 
they are not, however, on the whole the best 
known, or the most widely read of Catholic 
magazines. Nor could they be considered a 
cross-section of Catholic thought since peri- 
odicals in fields of argriculture, history, medi- 
cine, sociology, etc., are omitted. Why these 
nine titles have been chosen to the exclusion 
of all others, I do not know, but one notices 
the absence of such popular titles as 
America, the Dublin Review, Orate Fratre:, 
the Sign, etc. 

By checking three public libraries of vari- 
ous sizes, I discovered that Library I (a 
large library with about thirty branches) 
shelves about forty-five of the titles in the 
CPI: Library Il (a medium-sized library 
with about seven branches) shelves about 
twelve of them; and Library III (a smaller 
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library with about two branches and three 
stations), about six. Of the forty-five acces- 
sioned by the large library, nine were in- 
dexed elsewhere; of the twelve, but two 
were indexed elsewhere; and of the six, not 
a single title. 

It becomes immediately obvious that there 
is a need for the Catholic Periodical Index. 
Libraries normally have too many things to 
do with their small income to waste it on 
purchasing periodicals which they can very 
well do without. With the public con- 
stantly coming in to search for material you 
have on hand, how can you discover what is 
in the back files of the Catholic Art Quar- 
terly if you do not possess the CPI? Or how 
can you find an article on medicine which 
appeared in an issue of Integrity, if you 
don't know it was in Integrity? It takes a 
mighty lot of know-how, and patience, and 
instinct, and worst of all, time—that precious 
commodity of which no librarian has enough 
—to work back through the index of many 
individual magazines. The CPI is, I think, 
a necessity. 

The next publication of the CLA of which 
one thinks is the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
Wor.p. There is a little reading—not near- 
ly enough—for fun; and there is a lot of ex- 
tremely helpful reading for information. For 
example, during the Holy Year the pub- 
lic librarian who might wish to offer the 
travellers, both armchair and actual, a series 
of appropriate books, could find no simpler 
way than using the book list in the April, 
1950, issue of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
Wor_p (21:218-22). “Let's Visit the Vati- 
can” contains titles selected and annotated by 
Lucy Murphy and Sister M. Bernice. 

In public library circles one constantly 
hears comments about more and better pro- 
fessional background; in-service training 
programs; the assistant with a BLS versus the 
one with a BA. Sister Dominic's pleasant 
report on Nazareth College should interest 
all of us (April, 1950. 21:204-6). 

Children’s librarians will always at the 
drop of a hat get into a discussion about 
comics, and Brother Gilbert has continued 
the argument, comparing Disney and Ken- 
neth Grahame (March, 1950. 21:163-5). 

There have been articles on cataloging and 


on Eastern rites, which could have been read 
with profit by at least one cataloger in the 
US. A year or so ago, I heard a story about 
a public library that subscribed to a peri- 
odical called the Ark, which is edited 
by the Missionary Sisters of the Mother of 
God at Stamford, Connecticut. It has had 
several explanatory notes on portions of the 
Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, and 
a series of articles on Byzantine-Slavonic 
music. It is published by the Ukrainian 
Catholic Diocese, headed by Bishop Bo- 
hachevsky, who is the Apostolic Exarch. In 
this particular library the cataloger happened 
to be a Catholic of the Roman Rite and was 
incredulous of the right of any other rite 
to be equally Catholic. How my friend be- 
came involved in the matter I never 
learned, but he wrote of the great dif- 
ficulty he had in convincing the cataloger 
that the material was Catholic, and not 
Orthodox. Had that cataloger ever read 
articles on Eastern rites in the CATHOLIC 
LiBRARY WORLD, the situation would been 
clearer to him. 

For those who would like to keep up 
with the new world of the film-books, there 
have been articles on audio-visual aids and 
on microphotography, especially the hand- 
ling and storing of the film. 

The Association's Catholic Supplement to 
the Standard Catalog for Catholic High 
Schools should prove valuable in the selec- 
tion of material for branches serving a large 
Catholic high school clientele. 

These are all things which are strictly 
useful to the library, and incidentally to the 
assistant in it. But what of the individual 
librarian? Most particularly the assistant 
who is of the middle ranks—like Christo- 
pher Robin half-way up and half-way down. 
The younger assistant, whose position is so 
insignificant, but whose work is so helpful. 
The page boy, no matter how hard it is to 
find him, who would be missed if not there. 
The young people in closed stacks who 
forward books to the more public regions, 
removing the difficulty the assistant on the 
front desk would have in securing every 
item from a remote stack area. The gen- 
eral assistant in, or out, of a public depart- 
ment; the office clerk; the personal secretary. 
Any good staff has more privates than of- 
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ficers. What does the CLA offer to these 
general assistants in the library? 

Tangibly speaking, I really don’t know. 
One can of course counteract with the in- 
evitable query: what does any library asso- 
ciation offer them? It is a debatable point. 
One concrete benefit of membership in 
most library associations is that, without 
detriment to the public service, full time off 
is generally allowed for attendance at con- 
vocation. Some public libraries allow time 
for meetings of all library associations—ex- 
cept the Catholic Library Association. Mem- 
bership in the CLA brings with it, no out- 
side perquisites . . . not even time off. 

As far as the Catholic Periodical Index is 
concerned, many of the library's assistants 
are members of the strict-enclosure orders— 
the departments that never see the sunny 
faces of the public—or they are far removed 
from the magazine section where the CPI 
is, and do not use it in their work. As for 
the Catholic Supplement to the high school 
Catalog, that might be used by the person in 
charge of ordering books, as well as by those 
who serve young people, but I doubt if the 
average assistant in a public library has ever 
handled it at all. 

Then there is the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD. Well, if they really want to read it, 
the library is probably a member and it is 
possible to secure a copy in the reading room, 
without having to pay for the privilege. 

Pursuing the matter further than that, let 
us suppose that a general assistant does join 
the Catholic Library Association, attends the 
meetings, and that he even absorbs the germ 
of an idea which might be useful. How does 
it affect this “man without authority”? 
Usually, there is nothing he can do about 
it, which at its worst creates a sense of 
frustration, and at its best develops his pa- 
tience and humility, probably along with 
other more undesirable traits. 

When it comes to intangible benefits, the 
situation is better. It és nice to have your 
own copy of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD to peruse at your leisure, instead of 
cramming in a quick glance at it on your 
noon hour in the reading room. If you 
have your own copy, you can leisurely en- 
joy Professor Forbes’ “Convent Voices” 
(February, 1950. 21:135-9), a delightful 


and amusing bit covering Sister Madeleva, 
St. Teresa of Avila, Hrotsvitha, and Aetheria. 
I was much interested in his comments on 
Hrotsvitha, the ninth-century Benedictine, 
since a few years ago there were two articles 
on this German nun in Boston’s More Book. 
Aetheria was a new friend to me, a fourth. 
century Spanish Abbess, an indefatigable 
traveller who visited the Holy Land and 
transcribed her Itimerarium for us. 

Belonging to the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation has about it an atmosphere of per- 
sonalism that is at once intangible and yet 
very real. It is hard to find in large so- 
cieties. In the CLA, however, one has a 
feeling that, however insignificant his or 
her work may be day by day, within the 
nucleus of this association that work may be 
humble but it is not unimportant. Each in- 
dividual is a part of the mystical whole 
which makes our library society, and as a 
member, however unpretentious, his thoughts 
and reactions are important to that whole. 
Socially we here meet others of our pro- 
fession not only engaged in the pursuit of 
the same ideals but, for the same reasons, 
with the same ends, and each such en- 
counter is a stimulation that is intangible, 
but unlimited in its possibilities. 

When we say “What has the CLA to offer 
us?” are we not in just another way asking, 
“What can I get out of it?” The query is 
not unusual, yet it does seem to partake 
very largely of the materialism of our present 
civilization. What does it offer me? 

What have you ever given it? you, and 
You, and YOU? Besides your dues? Did 
you ever write a postcard to the officers say- 
ing you liked, or disliked, an article in the 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD? Give sugges- 
tions for others? Offer to write one your- 
self? (Of course you woudn’t be paid for 
it.) Did you ever try suggesting that the 
CLA be more businesslike in its correspond- 
ence and bookkeeping? Or that letters be less 
formal and more friendly? Did you ever 
address envelopes or fold papers? Did you 
ever offer to help in any way? 

What about your local chapter? Would 
you like to have all your meetings in the 
most convenient and central point? Or 
would you prefer to visit various libraries 
throughout the area? Why not suggest it’ 
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If we, each of us, asked in all humility, 
“What can I offer the CLA?” or “What can 
| do to help?” would it not be a better 
society? We cannot give what we do not 
have—yet we are told that in giving we 
shall receive. There is an old Irish saying 
ro the effect that “We bring back from 
Rome, what we take to Rome”, . . . and we 
receive from the CLA whatever we bring to 
it. It may seem like a polite, unassuming, 
humility to wait until we are asked, but 
oftentimes such modesty and self-effacement 
is just because it is easier. The lazy man 
never volunteers, because he keeps forgetting 
that with God all things are possible. Re- 
sponsibility brings adulthood, and the men- 
tally adolescent never volunteer, because they 
could be blamed for their mistakes. 

No matter how little we have to offer that 
little will not be given by any other. The 
material in our small half-pint-size talents 
may seem like a miniature edition of our 
neighbor’s gallon-size intelligence, but the 
thoughts in our brain are not in his. We 
are required to use to the fullest, only the 
measure we have received, be it large or 
small. We can all give of our experiences, 
our ideas, our intelligence, our wisdom, and, 
most of all, of our ideals. We can give of 
our time and our energy. We can today, 


right here and now, offer to help somewhere 
in the Association. 

We can resolve that our next meeting 
will find us speaking pleasantly to the lone- 
some-looking librarian at the end of the 
table, instead of forming a small clique of 
our own friends; we can offer suggestions 
to enliven the next social gathering. And 
if refreshments are to be served, we can un- 
assumingly pass cups and plates, and quietly 
offer some small sum to defray the expenses. 

For it is at these small “meetings-after-the 
meeting”, that not just crumbs, but some- 
times whole loaves, of wisdom are acquired: 
the wisdom which becomes a part of our be- 
ing; and which we give forth at all sorts of 
unexpected times, both in and out of our 
working hours. 

It is such knowledge which we dispense 
not only from our bookshelves, but from our 
persons when we try to form what Cardinal 
Tisserant calls the international mind. It 
should be the goal of all librarians who seek 
a world understanding to form an inter- 
national mind; not a single race, or nation, 
or way of life, but the unity of a mind which 
will understand the diversity of individual 
cultures. 

We can do it better, not through the bene- 
fits we seek, but through the things we give. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A 
PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


By WILLIAM H. OSTERLE, S.J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 





To librarians busy about their duties in a 
high school library, meeting the needs of 
faculty and students, keeping in close touch 
with student activities, it happens very often 
that, with all these obligations to trouble 
the mind, the big item of “the student's fu- 
ture” receives short shrift; it is shunted to the 
dusty background with the replaced copies 
of the Readers’ Guide, or shrugged off as a 
duty of the student counsellor. Yet as li- 
brarians—not just as librarians, but as in- 
dividuals extremely interested in the intellec- 
tual welfare of their char they should 
often dust off that word “future” and set it 
up as a frequent reminder on their desks, 


even giving it precedence over such desk 
items as Publishers’ Weekly or the A.LA. 


Booklist. For the student's “future” és im- 
portant; it is a very important item in his 
education; it is the purpose of education. 
And the library is an essential to education. 
Librarians as educators in the real sense of 
the word (educare, in Latin, meaning to 
educe from, draw out) must act as guides 
who draw out the best in their charges and 
thus prepare them to meet the future. They 
must gear their work to the accomplishing 
of this objective. 

Statistics have shown that the majority of 
post-war high school graduates seek higher 
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education and have the prospect of college 
life before them. Most high school students 
will go on to either a liberal arts school or an 
agricultural school or an institute of tech- 
nology. To carry out their objectives suc- 
cessfully they will need certain “student 
habits” (using the phrase in its broadest un- 
derstanding). They will need habits and 
attitudes of a kind which, if encouraged and 
developed in high school, can be of in- 
estimable advantage to them throughout 
their entire college career, habits that will 
take away some of the unnecessary drudgery 
of college life and put in its place a real, 
thorough enjoyment of its varied curriculum. 

These habits, these mental attitudes, which 
can be formed by means of the high school 
library, are what we wish to consider in this 
brief paper. If we observe them through 
the eyes of a college teacher we may find 
in them new points of view, new lights, 
that raise questions for thought, and these 
may in some way help point our duties as 
librarians in the high school. 

One tremendous asset to a student who 
comes to college is his knowledge of library 
procedure. A_ student coming here to 
Georgetown, for instance, almost the first 
week he is inside the lecture halls, and even 
before the effects of hazing have worn off, 
finds that he has in all his courses “outside 
assignments”, reading projects, research re- 
ports, which, if he doesn’t want to get 
“snowed” (as the boys call it) from the very 
start, demand that he know how to use and 
to use effectively the university library or the 
library facilities of the city. For in a college 
very often the textbook is just a basic outline 
of the course, to be elaborated upon and de- 
veloped by both the professor and addi- 
tional outside reading and research. In his- 
tory, for example, some professors feel it an 
absolute necessity, a fundamental require- 
ment for their course, that the student read 
at least 2,000 pages of matter above and be- 
yond his textbook reading. Semester es- 
says, or term papers, are almost a “must” in 
every course. “It makes men out of them”, 
say the professors. 

So off to the library will troop sixty, may- 
be two hundred, students, and each will be 
in search of his own project. No library 
orientation course is going to be sufficient to 
him unless he has learned the “idea” of a 
library before he comes to college; unless, in 


other words, he has acquired the feeling for 
a library and its facilities, a sense of familiar 
ity with library procedure. He should 
know how to use the card catalog as a 
bibliography, how to use the standard bibli- 
ogtaphical tools, the encyclopedias, and 
other reference works to furnish possible 
sources of further information on a subject. 
For university libraries are frequently closed- 
shelf libraries, which require that bibli- 
ographical research be done in the card cata- 
log and other tools available in the reading- 
room, not in browsing among the shelves. 

These are the methods the student should 
be thoroughly acquainted with before he 
comes to college. It will be the purpose then 
of a library orientation course to introduce 
him to the intricacies of this individual col- 
lege or university library, not how to use 4 
library. A further purpose of the orienta- 
tion course should be to extend the students’ 
knowledge of the basic reference works ac- 
quired in high school to the more special- 
ized works in special fields of college en- 
deavor. We might say, therefore, that the 
high school library should teach, not only the 
“how” of use in the library, but also the 
“why”. The librarian should always be at- 
tempting to inculcate the idea of a library, 
the purpose and notion of a library. With 
the “why”, the purpose of a library, deeply 
impressed, students will learn the “hows” 
and will be more apt to increase and broaden 
their knowledge of library services rather 
than wear that strange bewildered look we 
so often see just a few days before a term 
paper is due. 

This leads us to another very valuable 
preparation for college work that can be 
carried out by the high school librarian: that 
is, to persuade the student that no matter 
what his field of study, no matter whether 
he is taking Greek, business administration, 
or playing football, the library is the place 
to go to find information on anything. Many 
a science major here is amazed that there are 
charts, tables, fine plates, and all sorts of in- 
formation available in “library books” (as 

call them) and that these are very help- 
ful for their class work or experiments. They 
often feel that, since they have to pay such 
a huge fortune for their science textbooks, 
there is nothing more that is worthwhile to 
be said on the subject. In this one respect, 
if the high school librarian can help to 
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change that mentality, he or she will be 
helping the student a great deal. Again, I 
have seen football players here who were 
amazed to find that the library had some 
good books on their sport, even down to the 
detailed technicalities of it which we laymen 
couldn’t begin to fathom. In other words, 
students should be impressed early with the 
fact that the library is a university in itself— 
it is a university within a university—and 
that all branches of the university, and 
minutest ramifications thereof, are repre- 
sented within the files and stacks of the 
library. 

With this latter notion, I think, is asso- 
ciated another basic concept. It is the idea 
of reverence for books—not adulation or any- 
thing of that kind—but a good, wholesome 
reverence for good books. And here again, 
a high school librarian can go a long way 
cowards instilling this reverence in the minds 
of youth—respect and reverence for a great 
author, for a profound mind, for a noble idea. 
As Bernard of Chartres says, “We are dwarfs 
who sit on the shoulders of giants—and if 
we see further than others it is not because 
of our own keenness of vision, but because 
we have been lifted up and carried forward 
by their mighty endeavors”. If we can in- 
still into youth today this notion, we have 
gone a long way towards giving them the 
intellectual humility, the firmness of pur- 
pose, that will respect the wisdom of the 
ages and build thereon a more lasting city 
in their own minds. We have, nowadays, 
too much of that superficial, cocky (per- 
haps scoffing) attitude on the of new 
and old college students towards the tradi- 
tions and findings of the past. And if by 
any means our high school librarians can 
contribute—whether by their personal atti- 
tudes in discussing books with youth, or by 
their displays and library programs—to the 
lessoning of this negative attitude they will 
be doing a great work, a work which, I am 
sure, will make college a much more pro- 
fitable place, rather than a place of almost 
ro Aga exposure to our forefathers’ wis- 
om. 

There is yet another way in which a high 
school library can prepare for college. It 
has been touched upon often in other re- 
spects than that under which I shall con- 
sider it. But the high school librarian can 


make significant (though often hidden) con- 
tributions to the future college life, work, 
and activities of her students by aiding those 
students to form good, wholesome habits of 
reading. 

It might be said, in passing, that what- 
ever a librarian does to teach a boy the 
right techniques of reading, and to correct 
and direct his facility in reading, will help 
inestimably the sasclend's future university 
career. But here I would like to develop 
the idea of reading not as a skill but as a 
taste, an art. Habits of good reading started 
in high school will profit not only the college 
careers of our charges but also their lives 
after college, as Christian citizens. The task 
of developing and encouraging such habits, 
I admit, is a discouraging one at the present 
time. We have competition in comic books, 
the movies, radio, television—everywhere. 
Yet if, by the grace of God and our own 
unwearying labors, we gain a convert now 
and then, it will be worth every bit of our 
endeavors. For good reading is one of 
the most healthy signs of true spiritual and 
intellectual progress. It is a sign that a 


boy is growing, that his mind is beginning 


to adapt itself to the good, the true, the 
beautiful—that he is broadening his outlook. 
And therefore, whatever we as librarians 
can do to educate the reading sensivity of our 
charges, either by our own personal contacts 
with students or just by the materials of 
periodical and book literature that we make 
easily available to the student, it is part of 
our work as Catholic educators. 

We might, I think be much more effective 
in this work if we were for an instant to for- 
get ourselves as professional librarians— 
as the skilled technicians which our library 
school training might seem to make of us— 
and become rather more human. We have 
gradually been becoming too much the 
professional people, perhaps the falsely 
professional people. By our profession we 
have lost a great deal of that warm, human 
contact necessary for really carrying out what 


is a very im t item in our work. 

It is foes yrs true, that we have finally 
accepted a more professional attitude to- 
wards our work. We are better catalogers 
than we used to be; we are much better 
bibliographers; we have integrated library 
facilities into the curriculum of the school; 
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we are even better poster-designers and rec- 
ord-keepers. In fact, we have become much 
more sure of our own capabilities, our own 
position in the educational set-up. With 
our training we feel that we—we, the school 
librarians—can be of much more help to our 
charges than we used to be. We are now 
qualified to meet their problems, to guide 
them. 

Yet in this very attitude (for the most 
part a very wonderful attitude to have), I 
wonder if we are not losing touch with 
young minds, a contact that we cannot, must 
not, lose, if we want to be Catholic librarians, 
individuals who are helping in our little way 
God's providential plan for His children. 
Our courses in library schools, those courses 
in book selection, work with young people, 
young people’s literature, and such like have 
encouraged us to be imbued with the idea, 
“I am equipped to guide youth into good 
reading, into real taste in reading”, when 
we really mean, “I am equipped to guide 
youth into my reading habits, into my read- 
ing tastes”. In other words, we have tended 
to forget the youth before us and rather con- 
centrate on what book we think is good, 
what books we have on our reading lists for 
young people. 

I hesitate to say it, but I have heard it 
said, that too often in trying to develop 
taste librarians have developed queer taste. 
They have developed taste too much like 
their own, too much dominated by their 
own personality, rather than good tastes 
founded on the basic fineness and often tre- 
mendous individual capacities of the young 
themselves. It is this boy, this girl, we must 
help to good reading habits. And this we 
must always keep before us: the more our 
own ideals, our own likes, are shifted to the 
background, the better it will be for that 
boy or girl For good literature és good 
literature. There is a tremendous span of 
reading covered by this phrase. Our own 
little, personal span is not quite sufficient. 
When we teach a child to write, for example, 
we don’t try to teach him to write like our- 
selves. When we teach music appreciation, 
do we, for instance, skip Stravinsky or even 
Gershwin because we don’t comprehend that 
type of music? 

We librarians must be trying continously 
to broaden our own weak, human minds to 


see in all good literature the seeds at least of 
its greatness and to see in all youth the 
fertile soil for noble and good thoughts. 
And though we might not appreciate, no 
even have a taste for, some literature, if we 
think in our own hearts that maybe this 
book might start this boy thinking, might 
start him reading other good books, we will 
use the opportunity well. Good juvenile 
books are many, as good mature books are 
many. We, as librarians, must in the most 
Christian, charitable way be trying con- 
stantly to bring these good books into the 
hands of the young. In short, we must be 
endeavoring continually to invite our young 
charges into the swim of good literature, 
good taste and good thoughts of all kinds. 
If college can carry on that work begun by 
the high school librarians, we all will have 
done a fine service to the young souls given 
to our care. 

In summing up, then, the high school li- 
brary can be a wonderful preparation for col- 
lege. It can teach the student so much that 
will simplify his college work and assign- 
ments and make them more interesting. You 
as his librarian guides can teach him at an 
early stage the psychological approaches to 
books and learning, a reverence that becomes 
a Christian gentleman and scholar. By 
means of a librarian’s own personal en- 
deavors a student can acquire that combina- 
tion of sound habits of study and good taste 
in reading that will prove invaluable to him 
in his college work. Finally, the high school 
library can help to inculcate a truly Catho- 
lic approach to learning, so that the student 
from a Catholic high school comes to col- 
lege with a Catholic view, with a mind 
which has been exposed to the good and 
great in Catholic as well as secular litera- 
ture. Having been surrounded with and ex- 
posed to Catholic books, the student gains a 
familiarity with his faith and the wisdom 
of his Church and will carry that into his col- 
lege life. Under the guidance of a librarian 
who is a bearer not only of light and knowl- 
edge and technical skills, but a Christopher, 
a Christ-bearer in words and charity, the 
student will be equipped to make college 
just another stepping-stone in his Christian 
formation, and will be led by that help and 
enc ent “to the measure of the age 
of the fullness of Christ”. 
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By the time you have read this particular ef- 
fusion, you will have ordered your Catholic Book 
Week Kit with its two copies of the official poster, 
its 1951 version of “Ideas for Catholic Book 
Week”, and a copy of the Catholic Booklist, 1951 
—all for $1.00. The theme of the Week, Feb- 
ruary 18-24, is “Ageless Books for Every Age” 
and as this Week also comes in Catholic Press 
Month, you should find the combination as chuck- 
full of possibilities as one of Father Keller's 
books. In this battle of ideologies we are wag- 
ing, we can’t stand on the sidelines. Libraries 
have been called “arsenals of democracy”; make 
your library one of them! 

We need your help in making the High School 
Section meeting in Chicago on March 26-30, a 
successful one. We have asked the Executive 
Council to schedule one business and one dis- 
cussion meeting. The theme of the Conference 
is “Unexplored Horizons” and we want to know 
what you would like explored in our discussion 
meeting. At the business meeting we wish to 
complete the reorganization of the Section to 
parallel the national organization. That means 
that the chairmen of the school groups in our 
units should have secured an opinion from their 
groups as to what is desired and needed, and 
come prepared to establish a dynamic High School 
Section. We need to plan a publicity campaign 
for the Catholic Supp and closer cooper- 
ation with its editor, Dr. Helen Butler. We 
should consider further Brother Frank Deibel’s 
suggestion for comprehensive reviewing of all 
books for Catholic high schools. There is the 
matter of analyzing titles in the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries. Perhaps we should 
discuss formal standards for Catholic high schools, 
broader participation in Catholic Book Week, in- 
ventorying our unit personnel to seek out special 
abilities and talents. Let us have your ideas at the 
earliest moment. Every unit should have a repre- 
sentative as we call the roll. 

Returning to CBW, Scholastic Magazine dis- 
tributed 4,000 copies of a brochure describing 
how to put on a Book Bazaar. Unfortunately, the 
supply is exhausted but if you didn’t get your 
copy, perhaps another librarian locally will have 
a copy. Just as we had finished a CBW article 
for the CYO and were without a single thought, 
a package of CBW material arrived from Sister 
Marielein, librarian of the Cathedral High School 
in Omaha, Nebraska. Previously we had tried to 
persuade Sister to speak on her activities at the 
national convention in Washington, D.C., last 
spring. Her freshmen certainly made the books 
fly with bulletin board displays, exhibits, a book 
fair, a box supper followed by a skit, a book 
character parade, and other activities. Enthusiasm 
moves mountains of lethargy. 


This column is not the place for book reviews 
but we want to spread the good news about the 
United Nations in a superb book by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Miss Helen Ferris, editor-in-chief 
of the Junior Literary Guild. Mrs. Roosevelt's 
intimate knowledge of the UN, plus Miss Ferris’ 
artistry in finding just the right photographs and 
using just the right words, have produced an es- 
sential book. The story is that of youth help- 
ing and being helped by the UN as the title 
Partners suggests. You read of how orphans are 
cared for, are fed and clothed, are given medical 
help and taught, of agriculture and education, 
using libraries and art and music to develop cul- 
ture, of restoring lost children to their parents. 
The chapter on Human Rights is written by Mrs. 
Roosevelt. There is a bibliography and an index. 
Here is positive demonstration of peace among 
nations, a necessary antidote to the torrents of hate 
pouring from newspaper headlines and radio news- 
casts. Significantly, Russia and its slave satellites 
are missing. Here is an ageless book for CBW 
(Doubleday, 1950. 206p. $3.). 


And have you seen the new series from Ran- 
dom House: Landmark Books? There are ten 
titles to date designed for the upper elementary 
and junior high grades. Each book has ap- 
proximately 192 pages with 20 to 30 illustrations 
in two colors and sells for $1.50. We have ex- 
amined a half-dozen of them dealing with Co- 
lumbus, Paul Revere, Lee and Grant, the Gold 
Rush, the Constitution, and the First Transcon- 
tinental Railroad. Other books are on Pocahontas, 
the Pilgrims, Pony Express, and the Wright 
Brothers. Authors include Sperry, Daugherty, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and Sidney Kantor. 
“Each is a book that brings to life a great event in 
our nation’s past.” Librarians should preferably 
examine the books before buying. The ones we 
checked seemed satisfactory, except for Columbus 
where most of the clergy opposing Columbus are 
portrayed as bigoted, purring, fawning, and the 
like. Shades of Kingsley’s Westward Ho! Where 
approved, these books are bargains. 


Two final items: the excellent series of articles 
on using the library in Practical English such 
as “Lucky at Cards”; “Sorry, Wrong Number”; 
“From A to Z”. We can heartily recommend 
the new Doubleday set of selected lists of chil- 
dren's books for each of the eight elementary 
grades. The grading has been done by an “em- 
inent authority” whom we personally know and 
esteem. Of the approximately 350 titles in- 
cluded, we spotted only three which Catholic li- 
brarians have objected to: Rod Rides High, Hid- 
den Trapeze, and Stand Fast and Reply. Write 
to Doubleday & Co., Inc., Institutional Depart- 
ment, Garden City, N. Y. 
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A Book Fair for Catholic Book Week 

Now is the time to complete your plans for 
Catholic Book Week. Are you lagging behind 
in your plans for lack of ideas? Turn to the Lives 
of the Saints. You will find much that will be of 
interest and help to you in your planning. The 
theme, “Ageless Books for Every Age’’, is adapt- 
able for all age groups. Parish librarians have a 
great opportunity to make it work! The tangents 
which lead from it are: book fairs, book talks, dis- 
plays to interest both young and old, story hours, 
book plays with or without dancing puppets, 
special reading activities, radio and television pro- 
grams. All may be developed around the patron 
saints of the arts. 

Does your library have a stimulating reading en- 
vironment for a book fair? Create an air of 
festivity throughout the week. Begin now to do it. 

The book is the child of painting. Start off 
the pre-week activities with the members of the 
high school or college art department making a 
frieze, portraying the development of the book, 
its illustrators, printers, and binders. The frieze 
may done section by section and joined to- 


gether or charted off on a large piece of paper or 


canvas on the wall. The parochial school boys 
and girls can paint or draw posters, emphasizing 
the real meaning of Catholic Book Week, namely 
the reading of good books. Set up booths, exhibit 
stands, and other necessary props similar to those 
used at the great book fairs of medieval times. 
Exhibits should have a definite aim and should 
follow a definite procedure. Arrange for unified 
and attractive appearance. Use tasteful posters, 
uniform in size and style. Lay out avenues of 
traffic and caption your booths, THE STREET OF 
THE GUILDS. Remember, too, each guild 
(booth) has its patron saint. 
The Street of the Guilds 


Booth 1. Bookbinders——Patrons: Saint Osmund 
and Saint Peter Celestine. 

Bookbinding is an ancient and noble craft which 
has been tied-up with the Church for centuries. 
Display noteworthy examples of bookbinding: 
thick oaken boards with metal corners and clasps; 
books bound in velvet, set with precious or semi- 
precious stones, parchment, pigskin, and the blind 
tooling bound volumes of the guilds of the 
tailleurs d'images of the Middle Ages; the magni- 
ficent leather and morocco bindings of the six- 
teenth century which assumed the grand airs of 
the Renaissance, gay and serious; the books of to- 
day with their cloth, fabrikoid, and plastic bind- 
ings. 

Booth II. Booksellers—Patrons: Saint John of 
God and Blessed James Duckett. 


On each evening of the week put on a publicity 
stunt with sixteen boys, members of the parish 
CYO, acting as salesmen. The boys march into 
the fair carrying banners bearing the names of 
various publishers, and in choral unison sing: 
We are sixteen salesmen inspired with a mission 

To go before America and give it erudition. 
These two lines are to be followed by two others 
worded to have a direct appeal to your parish. 
After the stunt the boys take places in various 
booths selling books. 

Booth III. Journalism.—Patron: Saint Francis de 
Sales. 

Display all worthwhile Catholic publications: 
Magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets. Invite 
your local newspaper editor to give a talk on good 
journalism and honest news reporting. 

Booth IV. Librarians ——Patrons: Saint Gertrude 
and Saint Jerome. 

Display various editions of the Bible. Also 
booklists issued by the public library or state li- 
brary. Have open house, afternoon and evening, 
with afternoon tea and evening snacks. Have a 
representative from the state or public library 
speak on “Library Service—Citizenship Builder”. 
Booth V. Printers.—Patrons: Saint Augustine of 
Hippo, Saint John the Divine, and Blessed Ed- 
mund Campion. 

The invention of movable type changed the 
making of books into an enormous industry pour- 
ing out millions of books per year. Display ex- 
amples of calligraphy such as the Book of Kells; 
manuscripts of authors of the past; book covers 
of old and new methods of printing; title pages, 
woodcuts, and modern book jackets. Also include 
samples of type. Your local printer will be 
glad to loan you some of his “lead soldiers”. If 
possible borrow a hand printing press. Let your 
printer speak on the “Ageless Art of Printing”. 
Booth VI. Poet’s Pen.—Patrons: Saint David and 
Saint Cecilia. 

Exhibit books on poetry and, for added interest, 
display poems written by members of the parish. 
Booth VII. Writers——Patrons: Saint Francis de 
Sales, the Evangelists, and Saint Lucy. 

A book fair is a cold shell without the presence 
of one or more authors. Hold an autographing 
party. Have an author speak on the theme of 
Catholic Book Week, “Ageless Books for Every 
Age”. 

This is just a simple blueprint which can be 
enlarged and carried out in a small library with- 
out too much fuss and feathers and which will 
bring good results—readers for all time. 
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Hospital Libraries in Rome’ 

In Rome, this past summer, at the beautiful 
ultra-modern Salvator Mundi Hospital, under the 
direction of Reverend Mother Olympia, S.D5S., 
my task was to set up the four libraries: Sisters’, 
Patients’, Medical, and Nursing School .. . 

Before undertaking this task, I scouted over 
the various library fields in Rome. (Being of 
Italian heritage was to my advantage.) In the 
meantime, my assistant, Sister Paula, was ar- 
ranging the medical library room which was to 
serve as our workroom. She is a young Hungarian 
Sister who also speaks Italian, German, and Eng- 
lish. With a degree in business, she displayed a 
great interest in the library work, for she enjoys 
records, filing, typing, and keeping consistent or- 
der. Books of different subjects from many coun- 
tries had accumulated in the middle of the floor. 
Our first job was to sort them into their respec- 
tive languages. Then our next step was to sort 
them into the respective libraries . . . 

The Sisters’ Library was begun first, for their li- 
brary seemed to be most in demand. The Dewey 
Decimal was the system selected throughout the 
four libraries. Biographies and meditative and de- 
votional reading in English, German, and Italian 
made up most of the Sisters’ collection . . . 

The Medical Library and the Nursing School 
Library consisted mostly of English books and 
bound journals. Complete sets of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, American 
Journal of Nursing, Hospital Progress, Hospital 
Management, Hospitals, and Modern Hospitals for 
the last few years were prepared for the library. 
Subject headings were the most difficult task be- 
cause of the wording for medical terms in the dif- 
ferent languages. For example, in a see refer- 
ence you would find Drugs see Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, whereas you would also find 
it in Italian: Droghe vedete Materia Medica e 
Terapia. The AMA served as a guide to the sub- 
ject headings. An authority file was begun in 
all languages in one file, so that you could find 
Eyes also under Occhi or Augen. 

As for the Patients’ Library, fiction and biog- 
taphies made up most of the collection. There 
were also books on music, art, poetry, and geo- 
graphical history of Europe. Many recent Ameri- 
can books were presented as gifts. Like the Sis- 
ters’ Library, only author and title entries were 
made with the shelf list serving as a subject guide. 
_ Between work and play I managed to visit with 
librarians of Rome . . . To my amazement, I 
learned that there is no definite classification used 
{at the Vatican Library} but that the books are 


|. From a talk given at the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Unit, November 18, 1950. 
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arranged according to size of the books in their 
respective subjects. How odd to find the location 
mark on the cards in the card catalog marked I—1. 
Signor Ricardo Matta was most friendly in ex- 
plaining the Vatican Code and informing me that 
the library’s main purpose is to stress the histories 
and humanities . . . 

The Bastianelli Clinic Medical Library is under 
the direction of Dr. Perelli . . . Here I found the 
system quite unusual. The shelf list, subject file, 
and author file consisted of written cards in three 
separate boxes. The books are numbered as they 
are added to the subject section, so that the call 
number to the right of the card would read A— 
9—9 (A section, 9th shelf, 9th book). All 
languages were kept under respective subjects and 
there were no extra technicalities of book pockets, 
due slips, etc. 

At the National Central Library of Victor Em- 
manuel, I visited with Miss Oscarelli, who spoke 
with a very English accent! She explained the 
modified system of the Dewey Decimal classifica- 
tion that was being used. She advised it only for 
a large library. This classification describes be- 
yond the Dewey in giving regional locations and 
historic periods. For example, the location mark 
would place all books concerning America during 
the Civil War, whether it be on music, art, poetry, 
or history, in one section regardless of the lan- 
guage. Here also I discovered the stress upon cul- 
ture and the humanities . . . 

Sister Paula had practically memorized the little 
pamphlet How to Organize a Library published by 
Remington Rand. An information file of pam- 
phlets and pictures was started. Letters were 
sent to Italian agencies in Florence and Milan. In 
reply the hospital was entered on the mailing list. 
Besides a correspondence tile, a reprint and peri- 
odical file were begun. Reprints were entered 
alphabetically in the various languages. The 
periodical file consisted of four separate sections 
representing the four libraries . . . 

After the supply box arrived from Gaylord’s in 
New York, Sister Paula studied the Dewey Deci- 
mal system and mastered the Author Cutter table 
. . . In the process of cataloging and classification 
we found many of the European books consisting 
of long subtitles and many title pages without an 
imprint. The situation of filing was interesting. 
Articles (a, the, die, der, das, ein, il, and la) had 
to be disregarded. The Holy Father was also 
entered under Santo Padre and Heilige Vater. 
Library furniture was most difficult to find in 
Rome. Bindery services were easily located .. . 

Lucy LATINI, Librarian, 
St. Mary's Hospital, 
Wausau, Wis. 





CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 


A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Rev. Oliver L. er, OSB., Editor 
St. Jobn’s Abbey Library, 


Collegeville, Minnesota 





Specific Headings Are Most Useful 

“Neither L.C. nor you [in Catholic Subject 
Headings} have the heading JESUS CHRIST — 
MEDIATION, though His kingship and priest- 
hood are taken care of, and the subdivision MEDI- 
ATION is used for the Blessed Virgin. 

“We have also found it necessary to use the 
heading, in the section De Deo Creante et Ele- 
vante, STATE OF PURE NATURE or PURE 
NATURE, STATE OF. There is some literature 
on the subject, and MAN (THEOLOGY) is too 
broad and strictly speaking is as the genus to the 
species. 

“L.C. uses two headings in works on artificial 
insemination as the practice affects human beings: 
IMPREGATION, ARTIFICIAL, and SEXUAL 
ETHICS. We have combined this into: IM- 
PREGNATION, ARTIFICIAL — MORAL AS- 
PECTS. 

“I noticed in the May CLW that for the head- 
ings you gave to St. Augustine's The greatness of 
the soul and The teacher in the Ancient Christian 
Writers series, you supressed KNOWLEDGE, 
THEORY OF (RELIGION). It seems to me 
from reading the introductions to the two works 
that this should be retained. The subject does 
enter the two dialogues and it takes care of the 
L.C. heading, INNER LIGHT, in a broad way. 
It seems to me that we should have our own head- 
ing to cover Augustine’s theory of the ‘internal 
light’ discussed in the introduction to The teacher. 
Between L.C.’s further heading SIGNS AND 
SYMBOLS and your LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES, there seems little choice or difference.” 

These practical items were received from the 
chairman of the Cataloging and Classification 
Round Table, who is none other than Father 
Gilbert C. Peterson, S.J., librarian of St. Mary's 
College, St. Marys, Kansas. It is a pleasure to ex- 
pand on them briefly. Perhaps further comments 
will be received from other catalogers interested 
in the points mentioned. 

The heading JESUS CHRIST — MEDIATION 
is quite in place for literature dealing specifically 
with that topic. 

Similarly is STATE OF PURE NATURE (pre- 
ferably PURE NATURE, STATE OF) a specific 
and good heading, if there is literature on the sub- 
ject. The heading would be additional to and 
distinct from JUSTICE, ORIGINAL, already used. 

To combine two broader headings into one 
more specific entry, eg., IMPREGNATION, 
ARTIFICIAL — MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
ASPECTS, is definitely good cataloging procedure. 

The headings suggested in CLW for St. Augus- 
tine’s works were not intended as corrections for 
L.C. headings, since they were devised and sent 
in antecedently to receiving L.C. printed cards. 


The editor was both surprised and pleased to see 
L.C. use specific headings for these treatises by 
an eminent Church Father. This had not been 
L.C. practice for all previous volumes in the same 
series, notably vol. 3. 

The heading KNOWLEDGE, THEORY OF 
(RELIGION) is sufficiently to the point to be re- 
tained. Using INNER LIGHT for St. Augus. 
tine’s “internal light” idea is employing the head- 
ing in a very extended sense from the meaning 
otherwise given it by L.C. (It is a term proper 
to the sect, Society of Friends.) We probably 
have no distinct heading to cover St. Augustine's 
unique idea, and perhaps none is needed. If for 
the different interior and divine illuminations ex- 
perienced by various mystics the most specific 
entry is the name of the person, the same policy 
might apply in this instance for St. Augustine. 

Inquiry from a Medical Librarian 

“May I ask your advice about the problem of 
classifying medical books in a library following 
the Dewey system? 

“Would you consider it to be according to good 
medical library procedure to combine Dewey and 
the Army Medical Library Classification for medi- 
cal books in this manner: 

Use 610 (Dewey) instead of W (Army 
Medical ) 

Use Army Medical’s second letter and 
number 

“To illustrate: Public Health Nurse in the 
Gnas by Rue might be classified as follows: 

10 
Y108 
R83 
The Y 108 is the Army Medical Library Classi- 
fication for public health nursing. 

“At the moment, the Army Medical Library 
Classification is out of print, at least the Medi- 
cine; however, I understand that it will be re- 
printed in 1951.” 

This inquiry was received from Sister M. My- 
ron, O.S.B., medical librarian of St. Cloud Hos- 
pital, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Sister Myron obviously wants to take full ad- 
vantage of the excellent new Army Medical Li- 
brary Classification, designed for use with the 
Library of Congress schedule, in her combined 
nursing-medical library which is organized accord- 
ing to Dewey. Her fine collection of reading 
material contains many volumes outside the 610 
class, whose numbers she would like to retain. 

The answer to her question must be sought 
from experienced medical librarians, of whom we 
fortunately have a good representation in the 
Catholic Library Association. The editor invites 
their comments. Off-hand he is inclined to say the 
two systems could be so combined. 
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A PAGE OF REFERENCE TOPICS 


AT YOUR SERVICE.... 


Marygrove College Library, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





This Is For You 


Mile. Christine de Hemptinne, President of 
the World Federation of Young Catholic Women, 
sends the following plea from Ghent, Belgium: 

“._. This concerns our publication This Is For 
You, the sole purpose of which is to be of service 
and to strengthen the bonds which are so im- 
portant between centers of intellectual and apostol- 
ic action in the United States and other organiza- 
tions. For this we bear a heavy responsibility to- 
wards the Church and are directly commissioned 
by the Holy See. 

“At the encouragement of Cardinal Pizzardo 
and of Archbishop Cushing, and also after seeing 
all your admirable work in America a year ago, 
we started This Is For You in English. By cir- 
cular, we suggested the magazine to about five 
hundred colleges in the United States. Perhaps 
some of these letters were lost, or else neatly filed 
in the wastebasket at a few institutions. Anyway, 
the net result was “that fifty-seven colleges and 
twenty large centers subscribed. Several have al- 
ready told us that it contains exactly what they 
wanted from the Catholics viewpoint on many 
international activities . . . 

“Now that we have only about eighty sub- 
scribers, it is impossible for us to continue the 
publication at the rate of $1.00 a year since the 
subscriptions cover but one-fourth the cost of 
printing. What shall we do? Shall we do away 
with the Bulletin? Should we increase the rate 
of subscriptions, or do you think that each of 
our U.S. subscribers could find two or three 
others? That would enable us to continue every- 
thing at the present rate.” 

This Is For You is a quarterly information bul- 
letin giving a survey of the activities of the World 
Federation of Catholic Youth (young women and 
girls). The July, 1950, issue (the last received) 
gives considerable space to the Federation's Easter 
session which dealt with “Christian responsibility 
and international life”. 

Religion in the Britannica 

The Rev. John J. Hardon, S.J. ( American Ec- 
clesiastical Review, November, 1950, p. 338-45), 
suggests, as a real contribution to the Church 
in England and America, a critical analysis from 
the Catholic point of view of all articles on re- 
ligion and Church history which appear in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Anti-Catholic bias of 
the Encyclopaedia has been noticeably decreasing 
in the last twenty years but still leaves room for 
improvement. Father Hardon gives an example 
of what should be done by analyzing the articles 
on “Martin Luther” and on “Mary” (the Blessed 
Virgin). 

Humani generis 
The official Latin text of Humani generis, the 
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encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII issued on August 
12, 1950, is given in the November, 1950, issue 
of ‘the American Ecclesiastical Review. The same 
issue contains the following comentaries: “The- 
ological Content of Humani generis”, by the Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., (p. 321-30), and the 
“Lessons of the Humani generis”, by the Rev. 
Joseph C. Fenton (p. 359-78). Since this en- 
cyclical is “the most significant and the most com- 
prehensive doctrinal pronouncement promulgated 
by the present Holy Father”, these articles merit 
serious study. 
New Publications 


Of interest to those studying the history of the 
book is the splendid Catalogue 81, A Se/ect/on of 
Precious Manuscripts, Historic Documents, 
Rare Books, just issued by William A. Robinson, 
Ltd., of London. This quarto volume contains a 
frontispiece in gold and colors, 150 plates with 
accompanying descriptions, and an index of pro- 
venances. It includes a child’s picture book (the 
story of Joseph and his brethren), a manuscript 
written and illuminated for a little Greek boy 
with no fewer than 80 miniatures. 

The first section of approximately 200 pages of 
a loose-leaf supplement to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia is now ready for distribution by the Gil- 
mary Society of New York (30 West 16th St., 
New York 11). The Society plans to issue sub- 
sequent sections as rapidly as possible to complete 
about 1,500 pages of articles. 

An Encyclopedia of Labor is due for publication 
by the Philosophical Library early in 1951. The 
fifteenth (standard) edition of the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification will also be published this 
spring. The second, revised and enlarged, edition 
of the Columbia Encyclopedia (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press) is now off the press and promises to 
be helpful for quick reference work. The Inter- 
national Secretariate of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Young Girls (Fribourg, Switzerland) 
has published its new book of addresses contain- 
ing the complete network, grouped nationally, of 
all homes, reception houses, committees, and sec- 
retariates whose activities are at the service of 
young girls, both for travel and for sojourns in 
foreign countries. 

Have You Seen These? 


The Library Journal for November 15, 1950, 
carried an article on “Trade Associations Need 
ee Data at Hand” to which was appended 

“Suggested Minimum Reference Library”. It 
hart ke ented Geen Ge tin <8" ‘essential” books 
on this list may be purchased and renewed at an 
annual cost of less than $50. 

The Library of Congress Sesquicentennial issue 
of the Stechert-Hafner Book News (November, 
1950) includes a list of “Representative Library 
of Congress Publications” which is worth checking. 
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UNITS 


Western Pennsylvania Unit 

“History repeats itself today”, said Sister 
M. Regis, R.S.M., dean of Mount Mercy 
College, in her address welcoming the mem- 
bers of the Western Pennsylvania Unit to 
Mount Mercy College campus for its tenth 
anniversary meeting, Saturday, October 21, 
1950. 

History did repeat itself. With the meet- 
ing being held on the campus where in 
October, 1940, the unit was organized, the 
first speaker, Eugene P. Willging, again giv- 
ing the main address, and the first chairman, 
Sister M. Hieronyme, R.S.M., presiding, the 
tenth anniversary celebration duplicated the 
highlights of its founding day meeting. 

The tenth anniversary meeting opened 
with Requiem Mass for the late Dr. 
Gertrude Blanchard, outstanding Catholic li- 
brarian, the “sower of the seed” of the 
Western Pennsylvania Unit. Memorial 
cards were distributed to the large group of 
members present in the college chapel. The 
Mass was celebrated by Father Fintan Shoni- 
ker, St. Vincent College, and nine priests 
were present in the sanctuary. 


The morning session was held in the audi- 
torium in Antonian Hall. After reading let- 
ters of congratulation from friends of the 
unit, including His Excellency, John F. Dear- 
den, Coadjutor Bishop of Pittsburgh, Miss 
Eleanor McCann, chairman, turned the meet- 
ing over to the organizer and first chairman, 
Sister M. Hieronyme, who traced the early 
history of the unit, stressing the contribu- 
tions it has made to Catholic librarianship. 


Sister Hieronyme introduced Mr. Will- 
ging, director of libraries, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, who gave the main ad- 
dress, “Catholic Bibliography”, reviewing in 
a most scholarly and entertaining fashion the 
history of Catholic bibliography in America, 
and stressing the importance of the biblio- 
graphic tools compiled by Father Joseph 
Finotti and Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., and 
Walter Romig. Mr. Willging reported the 
progress being made by the students at 
Catholic University Library School in com- 


piling bibliographies for the years 1830. 
1880. 

At the luncheon in the college dining 
room, during which the history of the unit 
compiled by Sister M. Hieronyme was dis. 
tributed to the guests, the former chairmen 
(Father Ambrose Burke, T.O.R., Father Fin. 
tan Shoniker, O.S.B., Sister Melania Grace, 
S.C.) gave brief and frequently humorous 
résumés of their years in office. 


The afternoon session was devoted to sec- 
tional meetings. At the Colleges and Uni- 
versities Section, Chairman Rev. Louis Lorei, 
Gannon College, led a discussion of the use 
of visual aids in freshmen library instruction 
classes. Sister Melania, S.C, and Miss 
Eleanor McCann demonstrated the slides 
they made for use in such classes. The 
group discussed the possibility of interest- 
ing library supply companies in the com- 
mercial production of visual aid tools. Mr. 
Willging expressed the opinion that such a 
project would be of interest and profit to 
libraries everywhere. 


At the Secondary Schools Section, Sister 
M. Innocenta, O.S.F., introduced the speaker, 
Mr. H. C. McGinnis, professor of Catholic 
Social Philosophy, Duquesne University, and 
organizer of this field of study. Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis has been responsible for the con- 
ferring of the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Social Philosophy at Duquesne University, 
the only such degree conferred in the history 
of education. In his talk on “The Social 
Responsibility of the Librarian”, he stressed 
the importance of good readable materials in 
social sciences on the various secondary read- 
ing levels. Each member at the meeting 
received a brochure, Today’s Challenge to 
Christian Youth, which is a survey of the 
type of work developed in the field of 
Christian social philosophy. Mr. McGinnis 
commented on some thirty-five titles which 
are of value to teachers and librarians and 
mentioned others suitable for student read- 
ing. 

At the Elementary Schools Section, Sister 
M. Linus, R.S.M., reported on the Altoona 
meeting and appointed the committees and 
their chairmen for the Spring meeting. “Chil- 
dren's Books Yesterday and Today” were dis- 
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cussed by Miss Virginia Chase, head of the 
Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie Li- 
brary, who traced the historical development 
of children’s literature, stressing the high 
points of that history and ending her talk 
with a listing of the critical standards of 
evaluation of current books. 

At the final session in the auditorium, 
the drawing for the Dr. Gertrude Blanchard 
Scholarship to Duquesne University Library 
School took place. The Franciscan Sisters 
of Millvale, Pa., were the winners. 

The tenth anniversary meeting closed at 
4:30 P.M. with Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament in the college chapel. 

SISTER M. CAMILLUS, R.S.M., 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Philadelphia Unit 

The first meeting of the 1950-51 sea- 
son of the Philadelphia Unit was held in 
the library of the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Philadelphia, on Sunday afternoon, 
October 22. The Rev. George O'Donnell 
opened the meeting with a prayer. He 
then introduced Dr. Francis P. Clarke, pro- 
fessor of Philosophy of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who was the featured speaker. 
Dr. Clarke chose as his topic, “Notes on 
Medieval Libraries”, a subject of particular 
appeal and interest to Catholic librarians. 

The first business meeting of the year fol- 
lowed Dr. Clarke’s address, with Mr. Al- 
phonse F. Trezza, chairman, presiding. Miss 
Mary E. Feeney read the minutes, which 
were approved. 

Mr. Trezza emphasized again the need for 
better attendance at meetings of the Phil- 
adelphia Unit. He cited the publication 
and circulation of the first issue of the News- 
letter as a concrete effort to publicize meet- 
ings, which will there be announced far 
enough in advance to insure larger attend- 
ance. Brother Joseph of LaSalle College Li- 
brary suggested that perhaps many libraries 
in the city would be interested and active 
in the unit if they knew more about it, 
through the Newsletter. Mr. Trezza said 
that the mailing list would be extended. A 
new local membership form, printed and 
donated through the courtesy of Mr. Bren- 
nan of the Lincoln Library, will serve as a 
membership card. 


Mr. Trezza’s proposals that local mem- 
bership should be open to anyone inter- 
ested in the group, and that dues be assessed 
at $1.00 per year, this providing a source of 
revenue and increased participation in local 
affairs, was followed by animated discus- 
sion from the floor. It was agreed that: 

1) The Philadelphia Unit will accept local 
members with dues at $1.00 per year, 
this membership to be independent 
and separate from national member- 
ship in CLA. 

2) Inasmuch as institutional membership 
with annual dues at $10.00 auto- 
matically involves a rebate of $1.00 
from the national group to the local 
group, one representative from the 
institution will be covered locally. 
Each additional member from the in- 
stitution will be assessed $1.00 per 


year. 

3) Individual national members will not 
be obligated in any way to pay $1.00 
local dues in addition to the $3.00 
national dues. If, however, they 
choose to contribute $1.00 to the lo- 
cal group, such contributions will be 
gratefully accepted. 

Mr. Trezza then urged those present to 
do everything possible to bring in new 
members. It was suggested that member- 
ship include others beside librarians and 
that Catholic authors be asked to join. Miss 
Devlin of the University of Pennsylvania 
suggested that a Membership Committee be 
appointed. Mr. Brennan volunteered to 
serve on such a committee, and Miss Fast 
and Miss Lardan of the Catholic Literature 
Group also agreed to serve. 

The program for the year was then out- 
lined by Mr. Trezza. Three more meetings 
were anticipated: December 17, at La Salle 
College; February 18, 1951, during Catho- 
lic Book Week, in cooperation with the 
Catholic Literature Group; and a third meet- 
ing, which is to be an all-day conference, 
with a Catholic Author luncheon as the high 
point. A Program Committee was ap- 
pointed for this last meeting, with Sister 
Consuela, Father O'Donnell, and Father 
Walsh as members of it. 

The Annual Poster Contest among high 
school girls, with awards being made at 
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Free Library, will draw young students dur- 
ing Catholic Book Week and will furnish 
an excellent opportunity to CLA to do some- 
thing to encourage these students to con- 
sider librarianship as a career. Mr. Trezza 
suggested that the Catholic Literature Group 
act as CLA’s Book Week Committee, and 
Miss Fast was to bring the matter up at 
their next meeting. Sister Letitia Marie vol- 
unteered to serve on the Publicity Commit- 
tee. 
The meeting was adjourned at 4:30 P.M. 
MARY ELIZABETH FEENEY, 
Secretary 





Richmond Diocesan Unit 

The third annual Fall meeting of the 
Richmond Diocesan Unit was held at St. Jo- 
seph Villa on October 26, in conjunction with 
the regular Teachers’ Institute. This year, 
through the foresight of our superintendent 
of schools, Rev. Louis J. Flaherty, Ph.D., 
many teachers as well as librarians were able 
to attend the meeting which was scheduled 
at a time when the teachers’ session did not 
have to be forfeited. 

As a result of the illness of the chairman, 
Sister Xavier, O.S.B., Sister Francis, prin- 
cipal of St. Patrick’s High School, presided. 
Sister M. Mechtildes, $.B.S.. moved that an 
amendment concerning the change of date 
for the Spring meeting be incorporated in 
the Constitution. This motion passed by a 
two-thirds vote. Following a discussion for 
an appropriate Book Week Project, the 
unit adopted Sister M. Mechtildes’ proposal 
for the high school: the submission of a 
theme in which the contestant expresses his 
opinion of the book which has exerted the 
greatest influence on his life. Sister M. 
Pauline’s proposal—an illustrated book re- 
port—was accepted for the grade project. 

The presiding chairman introduced the 
guest speaker, Sister Martha, from Seton 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland. In a 
paper on “Student Library Assistants”, she 
described the founding of her Student Li- 
brary Council, its duties, and its very fine 
results. Like all public high school coun- 
cils, it is a member of the State Association 
of Library Councils. Annually, at the 
Teachers’ State Institute a member of each 
Student Council serves on a panel held for 
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the purpose of exchanging ideas. The Chair 
advocated the adoption of the Student |i. 
brary Council to facilitate better library ser. 
vice. Fr. Flaherty supported this proposal. 
The officers appointed a committee to 
make definite plans for the Book Week 
Project, and another committee to prepare 
the slate for office of vice-chairman and sec. 
retary-treasurer for the term 1951-1952. 
SISTER ALBERTA MARIA, S.C_N,, 
Secretary 


New England Unit 


On Saturday afternoon, October 28, 1950, 
almost a hundred members and friends of 
the New England Unit met in the Library of 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., as 
guests of its librarian, Rev. Clarence £. 
Sloane, S.J. Mr. John M. O'Loughlin, chair. 
man of the unit, presided. Following Father 
Sloane’s few words of sincere welcome 
there were informative talks on “Biblio- 
therapy” by Dr. Rebecca M. McKeon, pro- 
fessor of Remedial Reading at Boston Col- 
lege Graduate School, and on “Psycho- 
therapy” by Dr. Joseph Shea, professor of 
Psychology at State Teachers’ College, Wor- 
cester. In the course of a tour of the Holy 
Cross Library Father Sloane described, 
amongst the library's other treasures, the 
famous Louise Imogen Guiney collection, as 
well as the 2,400 volume collection of 16th- 
century Jesuitana. A social hour followed. 

Present officers of the New England Unit 
are: John M. O'Loughlin, president-elect of 
the Association, unit chairman; Rev. Ernest 
E. Hogan, O.P., Providence College Library, 
secretary; Miss Anna Manning, Teachers’ Di- 
vision, Boston Public Library, treasurer; Rev. 
John A. Broderick, librarian of St. John's 
Seminary at Brighton, book week; Sister 
Mary Charles, O.P., Albertus Magnus Col- 
lege, New Haven, publicity; and Mrs. Mary 
K. Harris, librarian of Charlestown Branch 
of the Boston Public Library, membership. 

THOMAS V. REINERS 


Michigan Unit 
Sixty-six schools of the dioceses of lower 
Michigan were represented at the Fall meet- 
ing of the Michigan Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association, held Sunday, October 
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29, at Sacred Heart Seminary. Also in at- ema, LH.M., St. Mary's Academy, Monroe, 
rendance were librarians from the Detroit chairmanned the high and elementary school 
Public Library, Wayne University, special librarians, while Mrs. George Brewer, De- 
and hospital libraries. Approximately 140 troit Public Library, led the discussion of the 
were present. public and special librarians. 

Msgr. Henry Donnelly, rector, welcomed Rev. FRANCIS X. CANFIELD, 
the group to the seminary and emphasized Chairman 
the work of the librarian as an integral part —_—— 
of the educational program, adult as well as 
youth. In the absence of Miss Phyllis Sears, CaTHOLIC AUTHORS Day 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Michael Krause The Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 
read the minutes of the Spring meeting. The proposes that February 20, 1951, the Tues- 
principal address was delivered by Fr. An- day of Catholic Book Week, be observed as 
thony Kleinschmidt, librarian, Pontifical Catholic Authors Day by appropriate pro- 
College Josephinum, who explained the grams sponsored by libraries, schools, and 
value of local units. Cooperation in sharing societies throughout the United States. Pos- 
library resources of the area and exchange of te.s 12 by 18 inches, bearing the slogan “The 
ideas for techniques and book promotion Pen Is the Voice of the Soul”, may be ob- 
were some of the values he enumerated. tained (15¢ prepaid; 5¢ each additional pos- 

The unit then assembled in sectional ter) from The Gallery, 470 East Lockwood, 
groups. Under the chairmanship of Sister Webster Groves 19, Mo. Sister Mary Joseph, 
M. Claudia, LH.M., Marygrove College, the S.L., Director of the Gallery, requests that 
college librarians discussed the project of plays or skits dramatizing the role of Catho- 
microfilming the Michigan Catholic. Sister lic authors be sent to her, and thus be made 
M. Georgia, R.S.M., Mercy College, led the available to those who would participate in 
hospital librarians. Sister M. Catherine Si- the observance. 


BOOKS FOR CONSTANT USE 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC for 1951. Ready soon—order your copy 
now. The indispensable reference book for clergy, religious, laymen, professionals, stu- 
dents. Provides in compact form the answer to hundreds of questions on matters of 
faith, religious observance and practice. Fine new features in this edition include the 
Apostolic Constitution defining the dogma of the Assumption, the Bishops’ State- 
ment — The Child: Citizen of Two Worlds, the first instalment of Devotion to Popu- 
lar Saints, and a brilliant analysis by Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R., The 
Morality of Atomic Weapons. Of special value and interest to Catholic writers is the 
new Market Guide, detailing the requirements of the Catholic Press. Over 800 pp., 
$2.50, clothbound; $2.00, paperbound. 


FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY, by Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. Stimulating reflections 
on the Proper of the Mass, which seek to place the venerable liturgy in modern focus. 
“From it we truly learn what the Mass means to God and to us.” — The Sentinel 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 416 pp., $2.50 


AND WITH THE MORN. Selected and arranged by Daniel M. O'Connell, S.J. A third 
Cardinal Newman prayerbook, for use in daily and seasonal devotions, 260 pp., $2.50 


Dept. 4-1372 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3 New JERSEY 
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COPLESTON, Frederick, S.J. A History of 
Philosophy: Vol Il, Mediaeval Philosophy, 
Augustine to Scotus. Newman, 1950. 614p. 
$4.50 


This second volume of Father Copleston’s His- 
tory of Philosophy adequately complements his 
scholarly and interesting presentation of the de- 
velopment and expansion of philosophy in the 
Greek and Roman world. Beginning with the 
pre-medieval influences found in the ecclesias- 
tical writers of the Patristic Period, he traces the 
growth of basic Greek, Roman, and Christian 
ideas in Augustine, the Pseudo-Dionysius, and sev- 
eral minor thinkers up to the seventh century. The 
Carolingian Renaissance is highlighted by the phil- 
osophical exposition of John Scotus Eriugena, 
whose thought is presented in the historical set- 
ting of Neo-platonism. The tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries are discussed in the context of 
the perennial problem of universals, St. Anselm 
of Canterbury, the Schools of Chartres and St. 
Victor, and several individual enthusiasts, Amal- 
ric of Bene, and David of Dinant. The phil- 
osophers of Islam and Judaism are introduced 
but receive a mere nodding recognition. By far 
the greater portion of the book is devoted to 
philosophy in the thirteenth century: William of 
Auvergne, Robert Grosseteste and Alexander of 
Hales, St. Bonaventure (5 chapters), St. Albert 
the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas (10 chapters), 
Latin Averroism, minor Franciscan thinkers, Giles 
of Rome, Henry of Ghent, Scotus (6 chapters). 
The philosophic world-view of the Middle Ages 

in review by way of a discussion of 
“Christian Philosophy”, the Thomist synthesis, 
and the various ways of interpreting medieval 
philosophy. 


Father Copleston has accomplished his pur- 
pose of giving “an intelligible and coherent ac- 
count of the development of mediaeval philosophy 
and of the phases through which it passed” (p. 8) 
in a way which combines penetrating scholarship, 
critical insight, and interesting presentation. The 
omission of certain thinkers, the summary treat- 
ment of others, the Thomistic point of view as- 
sumed towards Augustine, his dubious explana- 
tion of certain fundamental aspects of the phil- 
osophy of St. Thomas (e.g., the conclusions of the 
proofs of the existence of God), and certain in- 
accuracies in bibliographical data may constitute 
occasions for criticism. Yet, it is, perhaps, the 
most comprehensive English textbook on the sub- 
ject from a scholastic point of view. College 
students, seminarians, teachers, and, in fact, any- 
one interested in the philosophic legacy of the 
Middle Ages will find this volume a stimulating, 
informative, and interesting contribution to an 
appreciation of the medieval world-view with all 
its philosophical complexity. There are indices 
and a selected bibliography. 

THEODORE E. JAMES 
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COMBES, Abbé André. The Spirituality of 
St. Therese. Kenedy, 1950. 164p. $2.50 


Many a feligious is conscious of the impact of 
St. Therese of Lisieux on the ascetical pattern of 
our own day. Preachers have occasionally 
broached the subject and magazine articles have 
skirted the implication of “the little way”. Even 
papal pronouncements have included reference to 
the example and spiritual doctrine of the Little 
Flower of Carmel. In this slender volume, for the 
first time, the various threads of the spiritual 
teaching of Soeur Therese have been drawn to- 
gether into what is one of the most moving, most 
useful, and most reasoned spiritual treatises it has 
been my pleasure to see in a long time. 

The book is a constant revelation. In page after 
page the appositeness of references to her Auto- 
biography become clearer and clearer. Not new 
doctrine, but new understanding of old doctrines. 
Not new methods of spiritual progress so much as 
adaptation to our day of older methods. In this 
slim volume many a soul will find an adequate 
vade mecum towards a fuller realization of spiritual 
progress. Religious will come closer to God 
through a better appreciation of the progress of 
the Little Flower of Jesus. Priests will have new 
sidelights on an ever-inspiring leader in the 
spiritual life. In tune with the times, yet in har- 
mony with heaven, the example and spiritual doc- 
trine of St. Therese through this intelligent and 
scholarly interpretation will help hundreds in the 
quest for God and their realization of God and 
their realization of God's designs in their regard. 

BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C 


EARLE, Edward Mead (ed) Nationalism 
and Internationalism: Essays Inscribed to 
Carlton J]. H. Hayes. Columbia University 
Press, 1950. 510p. $5.75 


This is a worthy garland for the inspirer of 
numerous studies of nationalism. Most of the 
countries of Western Europe are touched on and 
many of the studies are based on biography. The 
book is quite broad and no matter what one’s 
special interest, he will find something to suit him. 
France, Great Britain, Ireland, Germany (Prussia), 
Horace Greeley, “Big Jim’ Larkin, Hegel, H. G 
Wells, the Habsburgs, Sir John Seeley, and Hitler 
are some of the centers. The connecting link is 
their influence on nationalism (of whatever type) 
or on internationalism. 


MAROTTA, Giuseppe. San Gennaro Never 
Says No. Ulus. by Labocetta. Dutton, 1950. 
225p. $3 

This is a series of twenty-three pen-pictures of 
the colorful city of Naples. “See Naples and die’ 
is the old adage. This series may a pleasant 
substitute for those adult armchair travelers who 
are kept at home by the cares of state and the 
limitations of the purse. The illustrations by Labo- 
cetta are very arresting. 





BOOK NOTES 


Books For YOUNG PEOPLE 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Editor 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 


NOWINSON, Marie L. The Legacy of Ga- 
briel Martel. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 
311p. $3. 

Occasionally stuffy but never doctrinaire, em- 
inently sincere and well written, this winner of 
the $10,000 Christopher Award is the genuinely 
moving story of a lawyer who tries, uncom- 
promisingly, to gear his professional practice to 
the teachings of Christ and thereby misses, for 
himself and his family, the material success he 
had hoped for. Discouraged, ill, and prematurely 
old, he achieves a final spiritual triumph in his 
tardy realization that success and failure are, after 
all, but incidentals—that doing God's will is what 
matters. Not a great modern novel but a good 
one, this story of Gabriel Martel may, perhaps, 
be depressing to the immature reader whose 
spiritual perspective is not sharp. Many adoles- 
cents, moreover, will probably find the wealth 
of legal detail tiresome. 

SISTER M. AGNESB, S.C.C. 
Librarian, St. Ann’s Academy 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


CADELL, Elizabeth. Sun in the Morning. 
Morrow, 1950. 280p. $2.50 


Three little English girls in India become best- 
friends: Poppy with the impassive face, whose 
clothes look as if they are falling off; dainty 
Marise, with the extensive wardrobe of exquisite 
clothes; and the thin, wiry, unnamed girl who tells 
the story. Their school and neighborhood ad- 
ventures continue up to the time they become 
young ladies with prospective mothers-in-law to 
win over. 

Different—that is about the only way to label 
this teen-age book. Seen through the eyes of the 
young juvenile reader it possesses a charm as ori- 
ental as the narrow lanes in far-away Calcutta. The 
book is written with a delicate and fine feeling not 
only for the people found within its pages but also 
for the land it reflects in a sunny manner. It is 
an engaging book with a clean approach. Junior 
high school. 





SISTER M. ILDEPHONSE, S.S.N.D. 
Librarian, Messner High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


STANLEY, J. B. Cadet Derry, West Pointer. 
Dodd, 1950. 276p. $2.50 


Because his dead father was a West Pointer and 
his mother wants him to be, Steve Derry enters 
the Military Academy, very much against his will. 
His experiences are told in four parts, correspond- 
ing to each of his years there, and embrace rela- 
tions with roommates, upper classmen, and of- 
heers, training in classroom, camp, and air, and 
frequent second-best encounters with Academy 
discipline. He triumphantly comes through an in- 


A Vital World Power 
THE 


Vatican 


AND ITS ROLE IN 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


By CHARLES PICHON 


Translated from the French 
By JEAN MISRAHI, 
Associated Professor of Romance 
Languages at Fordham University 


Unique and much needed, this readable, 
authoritative book tells the complete story 
of the Vatican and its relation to world 
affairs. Covering 2000 years of history 
from Saint Peter to Pope Pius XII, Mr. 
Pichon explains the relations of the Vati- 
can with external forces, both temporal 
and spiritual, and the position of the 
church on social questions, tracing the re- 
markable continuity and influence of the 
Vatican through the centuries. With the 
Imprimatur. Illustrated. $4.50 


The role of the Church in 
the fight against Communism .. . 


THE VATICAN 


AND THE 


KREMLIN 


By CAMILLE M. CIANFARRA 


A comprehensive and revealing study of an 
issue of world importance, showing how 
the Church, with courage and determina- 
tion, has accepted the Godless challenge of 
Communism. Mr. Cianfarra makes clear 
the long strategy of Soviet leaders 
in their insidious war against religion— 
and gives a clear, concise picture of all of 
the elements which comprise this progra 

of evil. $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CoO., Inc. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE EYE LISTENS 

By PAUL CLAUDEL 
In this book, the famous poet and thinker 
traces the development of art from 
earliest times to our day. Illustrated, $5.00 


ART AND FAITH 


Exchange of Letters Between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau 


A most distinguished philosopher and a 
well-known poet, deal not only with the 
nature and meaning of prety: but also 
with the sociological and political signi- 
ficance of art itself. .75 
MEDIEVAL ART, 321 to 1350 
By W. R. LETHABY 
New Edition, Revised by D. Talbot Rice 
This monumental work, brought up to 
date and sympathetically edited, is once 
again the most important history of this 
great subject accessible in English. $7.50 


E HEBREW IMPACT 


ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Edited by D. D. RUNES 
This epochal symposium, in which Chris- 
tian authors have collaborated, is a 
sociological and historical contribution of 
utmost importance. ‘‘An eye-opener to the 
majority of even well-informed people.’’— 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York Uni- 
versity. 900 pages . . . $10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LiBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Desk 527, N. Y. 16 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 








SPECIAL TO 
CATHOLIC LIBRARIES 


SAVE OVER 30% 
THE FAMOUS 


REGINA 


Electric Polisher 


Ideal for medium and small 
establishments, Rectories, 
convents, sanitoria, 
schools, churches, etc. 


$44.50 


Reg. $64.50 
FOR 
Polishing, Scrubbing 
General Maintenance 
on all kinds of surfaces 


WOOD .- LINOLEUM - 
TILE - CEMENT - 
MARBLE - TERRAZZO 


Two Brush Construction — Easy to Use 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 1 pr. combina- 
tion brushes for waxing and polishing, 
(2) 1 pr. Tampico polishing brushes, (3) 
1 pr. felt buffing pads. 

ORDER YOURS TODAY FROM 


HOTEL BUYING SERVICE 
Dept. 150 
579 SIXTH AVE., New York 11, N. Y. 








volvement with the honor system, an encounte; 
with a football gambler, an airplane crash which 
threatens permanent disablement, and a four-year 
grudge against his Plebe-year roommate. 


The characters are types only and the situations 
out of stock. But there is a wealth of informa. 
tion about the training of a cadet, entertaining 
West Point jargon (a glossary is included), much 
emphasis on the famous athletic teams and cop- 
tests, and above all an idealism about the honor, 
of the service which will be welcome and enter. 
taining reading for most teen-age boys. The 
author, now a lieutenant-colonel, is himself , 
U.S.M.A. graduate. 

H.L.B 


WALDEN, A. E. Skymountain. Morrow, 
1950. 224p. $2.50 


Skymountain College was famous for its skiing, 
and the coach was the best women’s ski instructor 
in the country. For this reason Robin Young, a 
college junior, decides to transfer to Skymoun- 
tain in order to win the intercollegiate champion- 
ship. On her arrival, the spoiled darling of 
luxury flaunts her wealth and makes it clear that 
money is no object with her. In fact, she shows 
herself a snob. 


A fellow-student who is working his way 
through college irritates Robin by always being 
around wherever she may be. Her annoyance 
mounts when she finds he has been appointed her 
tutor by the ski coach. She feels that taking or- 
ders from him is beneath her. When a letter 
from her mother arrives telling Robin the family 
fortune is gone, she must face facts and do some- 


- thing about the situation. How she accomplishes 


this makes interesting and fairly plausible reading. 


While the pilot of this story is an old one, the 
trimmings are new and some interesting and ex- 
citing skiing is described. The development of 
Robin's character through adversity is something to 
be admired and there is enough romance to satisfy 
the young teen-ager. 

SISTER M. ANNA DANIEL, 0.P. 
Librarian, Mt. St. Dominic Academy 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


PUTNAM, Nina Wilcox. Lynn, Cover Girl. 


Messner, 1950. 186p. $2.50 

This is a career story the bobby-soxers and older 
adolescents will devour. In these days of prev- 
alent home-economics courses in high schools and 
junior colleges, with resultant modeling entailed, 
in this era of prolific beauty contests for youth, 
few girls escape a secret longing for a glamorous 
career. Miss Putnam, therefore, has done a real 
service by revealing the stiff competition, the con- 
tinuous training, and the heart-breaking obstacles 
the aspirant must hurdle if she would become 2 
successful model, a “Cover Girl”. 

Launched on a stream of light romance whose 
chief characters include among their attributes the 
qualities of decency, integrity, and courage, Lyn" 
Cover Girl, though not a distinguished book (and 
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depending ultimately for solution on coincidence) , 

offers vicarious experience for the career-seeking 
adolescent. 

SISTER JAMES ELLEN 

Librarian, Nazareth College 

Louisville, Kentucky 


GODDEN, Rumer. In Noah’s Ark. Viking, 
1949. 62p. $2.50 


In a story-poem of surprisi 
author creates a delightful myth t the animals 
in Noah's ark. Not booked beforehand and the 
only single passenger is Pegasus, winged horse of 
poetry, whom Noah receives reluctantly and who 
puts ideas in the other animal's heads, causing 
nameless stirrings among them. 

Lovely —— baa ree & lines, sheer 
nonsense lines, i yrical beauty 
carry this brief story along. From the ahoiodon 
through the early da contentment when the 
ark “had become 1 where each beast found 
his language, his idiom of thought”, through days 
of monotony and restlessness that comes from 
propinguity, lines of high poetry hobnob with 
lines as colloquial as Father Noah's advice, “Don't 
count your chickens until they are hatched”. 

Not every reader will like this fantasy, but 
those will — the better students among them — 
whose own wings have not been clipped. Neither 


freshness the 


is every line readily understandable, but the whole 
poem, with its delicate nuances of language, its 
allusions, its quotes and misquotes, is refreshing 
and thoroughly rewarding. It comes, too, in very 


attractive format. 
SISTER M. AGNESE, S.C.C. 
Librarian, St. Ann's Academy 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


KINNEY, R. P. Complete Book of Furniture 
Repair and Refinishing. Scribner, 1950. 
240p. $3.50 


A manual of practical information and hints on 
repairing antique and modern furniture, in two 
parts. The first advises on the selection and pur- 
chase of antique furniture, the four steps of restor- 
ation, the materials to be used, and processes to 
be followed. The second part describes the tools, 
the shop, and step-by-step methods in shop prac- 
tice. Illustrations show tools, hardware, and many 
types of repairs. 

While the information on antiques may be far- 
fetched for the high-school age, the material on 
shop practice is very helpful. Simply described and 
practical, it has hints which would be valuable 
for any boy handy with tools. 

FRANCIS STELLINUS 

Instructor in Furniture Craft, Marywood College 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


GUIDE TO THE DOCUMENTS OF PIUS XII 
By SISTER M. CLAUDIA, LH.M. 
The directives which the present Holy Father has given to the world through the ten years 
of his pontificate, listed in bibliographic form. The work contains all the official pro- 
nouncements, allocutions, informal addresses and texts which have appeared in print as 
official or semi-official publications. $5.00 


PATROLOGY, Volume I: 
The Beginnings of Patristic Literature 
By REV. JOHANNES QUASTEN 
A solid, up-to-date introduction to early Christian literature. This is the first Patrology to 
appear originally in English. The selections are designed to show the development of 
theology in the early centuries and to illustrate the approach of the Fathers to the deposit 


of Faith. $5.00 
JEANNE JUGAN 
Sister Marie of the Cross 
By MSGR. FRANCIS TROCHU 
The story of the Foundress and first Superior of the Little Sisters of the Poor and the 
supreme importance she played in religious history. The author displays the same ob- 
jectivity, precision and skill which marked his earlier work The Cure D’Ars. $3.00 


A SPIRITUAL READING LIST 

By MSGR. WILLIAM J. DOHENY, C.S.C. 
A basic list of spiritual books intended for lay persons as well as priests, seminarians and 
religious. The list is divided into three groups. Group one contains the minimum re- 
quisites for a small library of religious books, while groups two and three contain supple- 
mental titles which could gradually be added. $.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS Catholic Publishers Westminster, Maryland 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Mrs. Grace E. Cartmell, Editor 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 


BROWN, Paul. Pony School. Illus. by the 

Author. Scribner, 1950. $2. (Ages 7-10) 
Large, clear print, fine illustrations, and an in- 
teresting story about the training of horses, plus 
the teaching of good sportsmanship to a boastful 
young boy, are all recommendations for this book. 
MARY JALLON 


CORMACK, M. B. The First Book of Stones. 
Illus by M. K. Scott. Franklin Watts, 1950. 
$1.50 (Ages 7-9) 

All about stones in clear print, black and white 
illustrations; useful and concise information. 


E.C. 


DOW, E. R. What Can We Do Now? Illus. 
by the Author. Aladdin, 1950. $1.95 (Ages 
6-10) 

Simple, clear instruction on stunts, guessing 
games, pasting, cutting, cooking; activities to help 
young ones live and learn. 

G.E.C. 


EHRLICH, Bettina. Cocolo’s Home. Illus. by 
the Author. Harper, 1950. $2.50 (Ages 4-7) 

Beautiful picture book about the little Italian 
donkey who made a visit to America, returned to 
Italy to find it so changed he comes back to the 
United States realizing home is “where the heart 


is. 
G. E. C. 


FROST, Frances. Then Came Timothy. Illus. 
by Richard Bennett, Whittlesey, 1950. $2. 
(Ages 8-10) 

Timothy, a leprechaun, comes across the sea 
to pay a visit to Kathy O'Kelly who lives with 
her grandparents on an island off the coast of 
Maine. The O’Kellys are a delightful family with 
just the right Irish flavor to merit the visit of one 
of Ireland’s “wee folk”. 





Mrs. ANNE M. FEELEY 


PARISH LIBRARIANS! 


You can get competent, experienced ad- 
vice about establishing and maintaining 
a parish library in the new pamphlet, 
“How to Organize and Run a Parish Li- 
brary’’, published by the Thomas More 
Association. Packed with helpful informa- 
tion, a selected list of basic library books, 
and an introduction by Baroness Cather- 
ine de Hueck, it will be the most-used 
book in your reference files. 

Order your copy now. The price is only 10c 


THE THOMAS More ASSN. 
210 W. MADISON ST., Chicago 6, Ill. 














IPCAR, Dahlov. One Horse Farm. Illus. by 
the Author. Doubleday, 1950. $2. (Age; 
5-8) 

The daily life on a small Maine farm is told in 


simple text and outstanding illustrations. 
G.E.C 


LANDECK, Beatrice. Songs To Grow On: 
A Collection of American Folk Songs for 
Children. Illus. by D. M. Stone. Wm. Sloane, 
1950. (Ages 3-12) 

Simple music; simple words; songs and rhyth- 
mic verses for dancing, for singing; addressed 
to teachers, with instructions on how to use with 
children, the children themselves will find it ap- 


pealing. 
G.E.C. 


LENN, L. H. Pope Pius XII; Rock of Peace. 
Illus. by M. Reardon. Dutton, 1950. $2.50 
(Ages 11-14) 

This biography of our Holy Father emphasizes 
his work for peace and his love for all individuals 
as children of God. 

G.E.C 


MUSGRAVE, Florence. Mary Lizzie. Illus. by 
Robert Candy. Houghton, 1950. $2.25 ( Ages 
9-11) 

The adjustments made by a lovable little Welsh 
girl who emigrates to America and finds adventure 
living among many nationalities. 

MRS. THERESA I. REGAN 
RUSH, W. M. Duff: The Story of a Bear. 
Illus. by G. D. Christensen. Longmans, 1950. 
$2.25 (Ages 9-12) 

Duff was a brown, Rocky Mountain bear. By 
telling of his daily life and growth, the author 
conveys a great deal of information about bears, 
their habitat, and how they change when man in- 
vades their territory. om 

G. 


WHITNEY, L. F. That Useless Hound. Illus. 
by Ernest Hart. Dodd, 1950. $2.50 (Ages 
12-15) 

David, a polio victim, and his dog Useless play 
an important role in the reform of a Negro prison 


camp. A thought-provoking and an unusual “7 
G.E. 





CATALOG AVAILABLE 


DEAR LIBRARIANS: By mentioning THE CATH- 
OLIC LipraRY WORLD, you can secure, without 
obligation, our new easy to read Catalog 1031. 
Books listed are contemporary and out of print, 
mainly fiction, all clean and tight, all one dollar 
each postpaid. Please write GLADYS FOREMAN, 
649 North Occidental Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, 
California. (Member of Catholic Library Associa 
tion.) 
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